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New Exclusive Plax Liner: 





Fee membranes form a protective inner sac around the ege’s vital 


liquids. And now Plax builds exclusive inner liners into plastic bottle 


“shells” for hard-to-package liquids. ‘These liners inhibit permeation and 
extend shelf-life for many pharmaceutical, cosmetic and drug products. 
Liquids that never could use plastic containers before can cash in on 
plastic’s good looks, light weight and bouncy durability. This inner liner 
principle, coupled with the adaptability of Plax containers, could well 
apply to your products. Let us help. 


PLAX CORPORATION, HARTFORD, CONN. In Canada: Plax Canada, Ltd., Toronto 





PLAX GIVES A PACKAGE A PLUS 
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“to be specific” 
Harshaw products for the 


steel industry 


HYDROFLUORIC ACID, AQUEOUS—for pickling stainless steel and other 
alloy steels; for cleaning iron and steel castings. 


CATALYSTS FOR: 1. Hydrotreating—clean-up of aromatics 
and coal-tar fractions. 2. Hydrogenation—saturation of aromatics. 
3. Catalysts used in gas atmosphere generators. 


SALTS AND OXIDES of Aluminum, Cadmium, Chromium, Cobalt, 
Copper, Nickel and Zinc for use in specialized treatment of metals. 


ELECTROPLATING PROCESSES: Copper, Nickel, Tin, Lead, Lead-Tin Alloy. 
ENAMEL OXIDES for porcelain on steel. 


SCINTILLATION PHOSPHOR DETECTORS used in 
tracer studies and thickness gauges. 


LABORATORY INSTRUMENTS, APPARATUS, 
foe FURNITURE, AND CHEMICALS. 
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Steel e Textile Pra 
Welding Electrodes 


Wali Paper 














Harshaw Product Divisions: - MAIL TO: THE HARSHAW CHEMICAL COMPANY 
Metal Organic Products, Antimony Oxide; Cadmium > 1945 East 97th Street, Cleveland 6, Ohio 
Pigments and Dispersions; Chrome and Organic Pig- 9: Products tor the 
ments; Catalysts; Ceramic Materials; Fluorides; Plating 
Processes; Anodes and Metal Salts; Stabilizers; Glycer- 
ine; Scintillation and Optical Crystals; Textile Products - %“Cneey 
and Fine Chemicals; Miscellaneous Organic Products. 1: Address 


HARSHAW SCIENTIFIC FOR LABORATORY SUPPLIES (2 hy Zone__State 
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ON THE COVER: Host of new alloys prompt Phoenix Steel's 
Stanislaus Jazwinski to urge process engineers to consult 
steelmaker early in design of equipment (p. 91). 
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21 Chemical sales and profits dip from spring, but exceed year-ago levels. 

























23 Plant-wrecking explosion halts Helene Curtis Industries hair-spray production. 
Alco Oil & Chemical moves into farm chemicals field via multiple merger. 
More competition in fatty acids: Humko adds capacity, new products. 
Japanese chemical producers weigh need for new group to push exports. 
Concerted petrochemical buildup urged for oil-rich Arabian nations. 
U.S. chemical trade at issue as Canada gropes for new marketing ties. 
31 WASHINGTON NEWSLETTER 

35 RESEARCH—Host of new uses for ion exchange edge toward commerciality. 
45 SPECIALTIES—Growing market: inhibited salt for ice removal. 

53. ADMINISTRATION—CPI hopes rise for liberalized depreciation rules. 

53 Novel newsletters bolster Cyanamid’s community relations effort. 

61 SALES—Premiums, service, education help Aylico fatten fertilizer sales. 

67 TECHNOLOGY NEWSLETTER 

73 ENGINEERING—Zimpro bids strong for sewage-treatment business. 

74 By-product salt tempts two toward sea-water purification. 

81 MARKET NEWSLETTER 

87 MARKETS—Fluorocarbon demand gains on still-expanding capacity. 

91 PRODUCTION—New special steels change equipment design concepts. 
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Heyden’s start up of the world’s largest benzoic plant is marked by good news for 

chemical manufacturers —lower costs, higher assay. At the new 12-million-pound-per-year 
plant at Garfield, N. J., production economy is accompanied by production efficiency. 

The result—a high 99% + Benzotek, technical benzoic acid, with improved color properties. 


Over the last half century, Heyden has been a leading supplier of benzoic for use in the 
chemical process industries. Other uses encompass drugs and cosmetics, synthetic resins and 
coatings, preservatives, dye intermediates, plasticizers, paper and textile treatment, 

waxes, rubber compounds and detergents. 


For complete technical and price data, write us today. 


HEYDEN cremicat oivision (ie) 


HEYDEN NEWPORT CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
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VIEWPOINT 


themical Week 


Time for Retraining 


Publisher THE EXTENSION of automatic process control within the 
; chemical process industries is bound to bring baffement as well as 
benefits. The latter are well known: quality control within narrower 
| limits than heretofore; higher throughput from existing equipment; 
Assistant Managing Editor more precise process cost accounting. 
... Assistant Managing Editor ; , ; 4 
Associate Editor But the problems, though just as obvious, are not so immediate. As 
Associate Editor of now it appears that closed-loop control will save few if any man- 
hours. However, the character of the man-hours will change: less work 
; for operators, more work for computer programers and maintenance 
Joseph F. Kalina, editor nie 
James C. Smith oe tase : 
Homer Starr, editor The chemical industry still enjoys a considerable advantage over 
John W. Price Jr.; Jean €. Jellink many other industries in that its vocational training is largely done for 
Ryle Miller, editor it by the colleges and universities. The graduate chemist or chemical 
Bruce Bendow, editor ‘ f 
Richard 1. Osteek: else engineer can step from the campus into the laboratory or plant and go 
Hans Weiss to work as soon as he has hung up his jacket. It’s true that the employer 


Herbert C. Short, editor must train operators and technicians, but the job requirements are rela- 
John P. Henry 


Philip A. Untersee, editor tively routine. 
Donald M. Levin In the future, production will require upgraded personnel, and smart 
ares Sere ee companies will start right now to prepare for that day. They will main- 
Richard J. Callahan, editor tain good employee relations by instituting training programs for their 
Jorma Hyypia, editor soon-to-be-displaced persons, preparing them for the more complex jobs 
William Mullinack, editor that will be waiting. This may require new patterns of management 
Robert 7. cnet erect thinking, since in many companies extensive training has been un- 

Richard Kluga; Dolores J. Able necessary. 

Betsy L. Emery, editor More than that, the smart companies will be recruiting not only 
Fatricia Middieton chemists and engineers but also men who can converse fluently with 
computers. Such men will give firms an edge in the production race, just 


John M. — sano as outstanding scientists have given them pace-setting research products. 
ina Seawic 


Wilma Cortines : 
Martin D. Robbins, editor 

Mia ee So Beluga Caviar... $7 
glee AND WORLD NEWS UNTIL A FEW YEARS AGO, Sweden imposed a quota on drinks 
emng-wld Pega wethge ia ts before lunch: a restaurant was permitted to serve only three to a cus- 
Margaret Ralston, Managing Editor tomer. In those days, a Swedish businessman tells us, he felt duty-bound 
pemectic to order the full quota when entertaining a customer—and if he was 
Atianta, B. E. Barnes; Chicago, Stewart Ramsey: really trying to make an impression, he would show off his prestige by 

Cleveland, Arthur Zimmerman; Dallas, Marvin ordering a fourth—or even fifth—illegal round. 


Reid; Detroit, Donald MacDonald; Los Angeles, Now that the quota has been removed, he feels free to have one or 
Kemp Anderson, Jr; San Francisco, Jenness 


Keene; Seattle, Ray Bloomberg, Washington, In this country, paradoxically, the freedom to entertain on an expense 
George B. Bryant, Jr. Correspondents in 81 


principal cities of the United States. account has essentially destroyed the freedom not to entertain. Many 
chemical salesmen have told us they often would rather grab a sandwich 
and a cup of coffee between calls; but the “system” forces them to sit 
for a couple of hours in an expensive restaurant (which the “system” 


Howard C. E. Johnson ....... . Editor-in-Chief 
Managing Editor 


two, or none. He feels happier about it, and so does his guest. 


Foreign 


Bonn, Peter Forbath; London, John Shinn; Mex- 


oll go ee — te itself has given rise to) and pick up a $20-or-more tab for two. And the 


Farrell; Rio de Janeiro, Leslie Warren; Tokyo, open-handedness of other industries—notably textiles and entertain- 
Sol Sanders. Correspondents in 78 cities. ment—makes chemical men look like Spartans. 

Knox Armstrong ... Advertising Sales Manager Don’t be alarmed. We're not adding our voice to those already raised 
Alvin 1. Babhow Business Manager in Washington demanding curbs on entertainment deductions. We 
Fred E. Lesner Sales Promotion Manager prefer self-control to imposed control. But control will likely be im- 
John M. Pierce Market Service Manager posed unless industry exercises restraint. It seems a little silly to have 
Robert L. Maier Advertising Makeup the engineering department knock itself out to save 4¢/lb. on the pro- 
renault + oy’ Circulation Manager - duction cost, and then let the sales department blow the savings on a 


~eanksaty alg See ‘ate thousand and one nights of sybaritic splendor. 
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Are solvent deliveries doing things to your C,H,,NO,? 


AMSCO is first in sales because AMSCO is first in service. If slow deliveries have 
your adrenal glands working overtime and your blood pressure soaring . . . relax. 
Call AMSCO. You’ll get what you want, where you want it, when you want it. 


— Fis E 
4 


wie AMERICAN MINERAL SPIRITS CO. 


NEW YORK 


a 
\ =<” 
Bond A DIVISION OF THE PURE OIL COMPANY 
—, Dy 
® 
. SALES OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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LUMMU'S 


en a a a 


ENGINEERS AND CONSTRUCTORS 


FOR INDUSTRY 


New Shawinigan process 
lowers production cost 
of hydrogen cyanide 


A new hydrogen cyanide process, developed by Shawinigan 
Chemicals Ltd. of Canada and available through The Lum- 
mus Company, produces HCN from ammonia and hydro- 
carbon (methane or propane) in a non-catalytic, oxygen-free 
reaction. The process — first commercial application of the 
“FLUOHMIC”® reactor — offers low production costs and 
ease of operation. 

Yields on hydrocarbon and ammonia exceed 85% with 
negligible undecomposed ammonia carry-through, simplify- 
ing recovery or disposal requirements. Furthermore, valu- 
able high-purity hydrogen by-product is available for use 
as required. 

The Shawinigan HCN process produces hydrogen cyanide 
competitively using 8 mill power and 25-30¢ per MSCF 
natural gas. It becomes increasingly attractive in areas of 
lower power costs or higher cost hydrocarbon. A commercial 
scale reactor is being operated by Shawinigan Chemicals Ltd. 

How the Process Works 
The reaction system uses a uniquely designed fluidized bed 
reactor to realize the efficiencies of a very high temperature 
in the hydrogen cyanide reaction. 

The Shawinigan HCN reactor consists of a refractory lined 
electrically heated vessel. It operates in the range of 2,400 
to 3,000° F. at essentially atmospheric pressure. A non-con- 
sumed fluidized bed of coke particles is heated by electrical 
conduction. The reactor design achieves an extremely uni- 
form high temperature throughout the reaction zone. At 
these very high temperatures the significant improvement in 
conversion rates — compared with conventional processing — 
results in a high concentration of product in the effluent gas. 
The effluent gas is cooled and purified by standard methods. 

Process Advantages 
Some major advantages of this process are: (1) Absence of 
water from the effluent gas. This eliminates the problem of 
tarry polymer formation in the cooling and recovery section. 
(2) Considerable reduction in unreacted ammonia in the 
effluent gas. This eliminates the problem of recovery or dis- 
posal of unreacted ammonia. A typical carry-through am- 
monia content would be 0.3 volume % on net reactor effluent. 
(3) Greatly reduced stringency in feed-stock purity require- 


ments. This is a natural result of the elimination of catalysts 


View of the Hydrogen Cyanide Reactor in operation at 
The Shawinigan Chemicals Limited Cyanide Plant. 


from the process. (4) Flexibility in choice of hydrocarbon 
feed. L.P.G. can be used where natural gas supply is un- 
available or interruptible. (5) Operating rates are flexible. 
Units will perform well at rates as low as 25% of capacity. 
(6) High concentration of HCN in the reactor effluent. This 
may be 5-6 times as high as in present commercial processes. 

For further details on this process, contact your nearest 
Lummus office. 


*Trademark — Shawinigan Chemicals Limited 


THE LUMMUS COMPANY, 385 Madison Avenue, New 
York 17, New York, Houston, Washington, D. C., Montreal, 
London, Paris, The Hague, Madrid; Engineering Develop- 
ment Center: Newark, N. J. 7 
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-BEHIND THE MAN FROM DIAMOND CRYSTAL: 
the prompt, personal service of Whit Lonsdale 


Whit Lonsdale, left, Vice President in charge of rock-salt sales for Diamond Crystal, talks about salt with three key 
men of American Potash & Chemical Corporation (second left to right); George E. Adam, General Manager of the 
Aberdeen Piant; R. J. Vreeland, Production Superintendent; and Lawrence H. Cornelius, Director of Purchasing. 


Every year, Whit Lonsdale travels thousands of 
miles to follow through on Diamond Crystal 
service. As Vice President in charge of rock-salt 
sales, Mr. Lonsdale knows the importance of a 
uniform, high-purity salt for chemical use. With 
major chemical companies like American Potash, 
the uniformity and high purity of Diamond 
Crystal Salt are important contributions to the 
overall smoothness of the operation. 

Here at its Aberdeen Plant in Mississippi, 


American Potash manufactures sodium chlorate 
for use in the pulp, paper and agricultural indus- 
tries. Salt, electricity and water are the raw 
materials for this widely used product. Like so 
many other leaders in the chemical field, American 
Potash turns to Diamond Crystal—and the per- 
sonal attention of experts such as Whit Lonsdale 
—for its salt service. 

Ifa high-quality salt, backed by ready availability, 
is necessary for your operation, call or write— 


ag 
bY 


Ti th. Gn micraary ISSE—1967 


Diamond Crystal Salt Company 


ST. CLAIR, MICHIGAN 
PLANTS: AKRON, OHIO: JEFFERSON ISLAND, LA.: ST. CLAIR, MICH. 


SALES OFFICES: AKRON * ATLANTA * BOSTON * CHARLOTTE * CHICAGO 
DETROIT © LOUISVILLE * MINNEAPOLIS * NEW ORLEANS * NEW YORK 
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LETTERS 


Realistic Pricing 


To THE Epitor: When competition 
in an industry becomes so keen that 
it borders on hara-kiri, everyone suf- 
fers. 

Your recent Viewpoint, “Can We 
Lick Low Prices?” (Aug. 26, p. 7), 
is a timely and, I hope, effective call 
for pricing policies and practices that 
are both realistic and reasonable. 

O. L. PERSECHINI 
Plastics Division 
Monsanto Chemical Co. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Syndet Package Costs 


To THE Epitor: Your article “New 
Shapes for Syndets” (Sept. 16, p. 51) 
is very interesting, but we believe the 
cost figures quoted (p. 52) are in 
error. You say: 

“Fels favors tablets over soluble 

packages because of lower cost. 

While a granular product costs 

4¢/wash, tablets cost 6¢ and 

packages 9¢.” 

If you will check the prices quoted 
earlier in the article, you will note that 
Hum and Swerl are being sold at about 
4¢/packet; we have noted a box of 
Dash Redi-Pak containing 24 units, 
with approximately 24% oz./packet, 
selling for $1.01 regular (86¢ with 
the 15¢-off deal). One product, Drop, 
is being sold regularly in laundromats 
at 5¢/packet. 

PVA film cost, with 30 sq.in. of 
film to the packet and which should 
contain enough detergent for a 9-gal. 
washing machine, is 4¢ packet; pack- 
aging machines are in use or available 
to run at 300-400 units/ minute, which 
certainly indicates that labor costs are 
below 2 ¢/packet. Thus, if 4¢ is the 
granular cost per wash, soluble pack- 
ets can and are being produced and 
sold for 5¢. 

. As the major producer of PVA 
cold-water soluble film, we are very 





CW welcomes expressions of 
opinion from readers. The only 
requirements: that they be perti- 
nent, as brief as possible. 


Address all correspondence 
to: H. C. E. Johnson, Chemical 
Week, 330 W. 42nd St., New 
York 36, N.Y. 











much concerned by the incorrect pic- 
ture your article gives to the reader. 
E. E. RAYMOND, SR. 

Mono-Sol Corp. 

Gary, Ind. 


Plastineers’ Container 


To THE Epiror: Your recent arti- 
cle “New Plastic Containers Bid for 
CPI Market” (Aug. 19, p. 97)... 
basically is well written and represents 
some of the inherent questions and 
problems in this new container field. 

There is, however, a very serious 
mistake in the interpretation of data 
supplied by Plastineers, Inc. I refer to 
the first paragraph on p. 99: 

“ICC’s Western Classification 
Committee has so far put off rul- 
ing whether Plastineers’ injection- 
molded container, which uses 
Union Carbide resin, can be used 
as a chemical drum.” 

This is a definite distortion of the 
facts as supplied and is misleading to 
potential users and customers of Plas- 
tineers’ product. The information we 
supplied stated that the Western 
Freight Classification Committee was 
reviewing Plastineers’ application for 
a new freight classification for our 
container; that our container did not 
fall under existing definitions for a 
chemical carboy and may have to be 
classified as a chemical drum. Your 
wording definitely raises a question 
that it can be used as a chemical 
drum. ... 

HARVEY W. GLANZER 
President 

Plastineers, Inc. 
Minneapolis 


MEETINGS 


Pharmaceutical Manufacturers Assn., 
financial section, Greenbrier Hotel, 
White Sulphur Springs, W. Va., Oct. 
29-Nov. 1. 


National Assn. of Corrosion Engineers, 
Northeast regional conference, topic: 
“New Corrosion-Resistant Metals,” New 
York, Oct. 30-Nov. 2. 


National Paint, Varnish and Lacquer 
Assn., 74th annual meeting, Statler-Hil- 
ton, Washington, D. C. Oct. 30-Nov. 1. 


American Oil Chemists’ Society, fall 
meeting, Pick-Congress Hotel, Chicago, 
Oct. 30-Nov. 1. 


Canadian Manufacturers of Chemical 
Specialties Assn., fourth annual meeting 
and conference, Royal York Hotel, To- 
ronto, Ont., Oct. 30-Nov. 1. 





SEE THE 
RESULTS 


AT THE CHEM SHOW 


BOOTHS 


valuable 
POINTERS 


FOR PROFITS 
for your 


processing 
requirements 


e from laboratory tests 
e from case histories 


e from nearly 400 
samples 


PLUS fully qualified and ex- 
perienced personnel to talk 
with you in terms of product 
improvement and more effi- 
cient production methods. 


Stop in at Booths 846 - 848 
. . Sprout-Waldron’s entire 
Adaptioneering® team in- 
vites you to see “Pointers 
For Profits’ in live, realistic, 
profit-for-you form! 


S Bl] SPROUT-WALDRON 


Muncy, Pennsylvanio 





since 1966 Manufacturing Engineers 


Size Reduction + Size Classification + Mixing & Blending 
Bulk Materials Handling + Pelleting & Densifying 
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SEALED SMOOTH AS SILK. Needed: a joint cement with increased adhesion, 
flexibility, improved working properties, and no batch-mixing requirement. Answer: 
the addition of GELVA® polyvinyl acetate in new joint cement formulations 
saves time, money, and improves performance. As specialists in polymer chemistry, 
we are solving similar problems every day . . . not only in building products, but 
also in such varied fields as paper, textiles, pharmaceuticals, adhesives and electronics. 
The answer to your coating or bonding problem is probably in our more than 60 
vinyl derivative products. If not we'll custom develop it for you. For complete 
iterature, write Department 15. 


Shawinigan Resins Corporation, Springfield 1, Massachusetts 
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Made by beta propiolactone process togive you *™ ooee Oe me 
unexcelled purity of product. Send for technical Culdsens Chnstiod’ Company, Dest 8607 

literature. Celanese® 522 Fifth Avenue, New York 36, N.Y. 

Please send technical literature on Celanese Acrylates, 


NAME TITLE 





COMPANY. 





For a complete description of Celanese Chemicals, Please ADDRESS 
refer to our Product Index in current issues of Chemical 
Materials Catalog or Chemical Week Buyer's Guide. CITY ZONE. STATE 


Celanese Chemical Company is a Division of Celanese Corporation of America. aoe a 
Canadian Affiliate: Canadian Chemical Company Limited, Montreal, Toronto, Vancouver © Export Sales: Amcel Co., Inc., a c., 522 Fifth Avenue, New York 36 
Se as 
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A two month delay in the completion and start-up of a 350 ton per day ammonia 
plant can mean the loss of $1,500,000 in income. With 76 Chemico ammonia plants rad a Pot Ff co 
in operation or under construction (about six times as many as the nearest com- 

petitor), Chemico’s experience is your assurance against such costly delays. CHEMICAL CONSTRUCTION CORPORATION 
Since 1955, for example, Chemico has undertaken 23 ammonia projects—all of 

them on time or ahead of schedule. 320 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 22, NEW YORK 
Chemico offers versatility as well as reliability in ammonia plant engineering and 
construction. Efficient and economical Chemico plants are operating profitably 
using natural gas, crude oil, fuel oil, electrolytic hydrogen or coke oven gas for 
raw material. If your company is considering the construction of new or expanded CHICAGO/DALLAS/PORTLAND, ORE/TORONTO 
ammonia facilities, Chemico engineers would be pleased to recommend the 

process best suited to your needs. Address all inquires to: Sales Department. LONDON/PARIS/JOHANNESBURG/TOKYO 
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GLASSWARE TELLS THE STORY 


INSTANT RINSABILITY wWitH ALIPAL’CO-436 


Glassware and dishes drain sparkling clean after being washed with Alipal CO-436 and rinsed... 
this detergent par excellence is a good soil and lime-soap dispersant and, at the same time, completely 
water soluble. @ Flash-foaming and easy on the skin too...used in bubble baths and shampoos as 
well as in dishwashing detergents. It is also suggested for washing hard-waxed surfaces (cars, 
linoleum floors, countertops) because it cleans efficiently but removes very little wax. mw Alipal 
CO-436 is available from warehouses located nationally. Discover why some of the most highly 
promoted light-duty, liquid household detergents are based on this surfactant or compounded with 
it. For a free sample of Alipal CO-436 and a copy of booklet AP-66, write Dept. S-21. 


fom Research, to Reality. 
Vite ANTARA CHEMICALS 


A DIVISION OF 
| gf GENERAL ANILINE & FILM CORPORATION 
435 HUDSON STREET+ NEW YORK 14, NEW YORK 


SALES OFFICES: New York ¢ Providence © Philadelphia « Charlotte * Chattanooga * Chicago 
Portlond, Ore. * San Francisco * Los Angeles. IN CANADA: Chemical Developments of Canada Ltd., Montreal 


e & Film Core 
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The importance of follow-through in NH, and Nitrogen Solutions purchases 


About the Author. 


Follow-through is Ray 
Funk’s specialty. He has 
been doing such work for 
14 of the 23 years he has 
been engaged in sales 
work. For the last six 
years, Ray, as Product 
Distribution Coordinator, 
has devoted his time ex- 
clusively to customer 
service work on nitrogen 
products. 


Follow-through on a sale 
is for the seller not the 
buyer. The ideal in this 
follow-through is to obvi- 
ate the need for the buyer 
to do anything further af- 
ter placing the order ex- 
cept to be ready to receive 
the shipment when it ar- 
rives. As a seller, we often 


go beyond the delivery re- 
sponsibility by helping a 
customer in such matters 
as designing facilities for 
storage and handling. We 
may also assist him with 
educational programs on 
the safe handling of the 
Ammonia and Nitrogen 
Solutions. 


But there is much more 
than this to sales follow- 
through on NH; and Ni- 
trogen Solutions Sales. 
When we receive an order 
for Anhydrous ‘Ammonia 
or Nitrogen Solutions, we 
must be ready to tell the 
customer at any time ex- 
actly where his shipment 
stands and when he should 
be receiving it. We must 
know what tank cars are 
available, when they will 
be loaded and when they 


by Ray Funk 


will leave our siding. We 
must also know when the 
railroad who receives the 
car will be making it into 
a train. And of course, we 
must know the routing 
that will most expeditious- 


AMERICAN OIL COMPANY /4@ml/@ 


910 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVENUE 


CHICAGO 80, ILLINOIS 
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AMERICAN 


|| 4 


ly deliver the shipment to 
the customer. 


This same attention to 
follow-through is true of 
truck shipments. We 
schedule accurately the 
arrival, loading and depar- 
ture of truck transports 
from the plant; the surest 
route and the time of de- 
livery. During peak Spring 
and Summer this is critical. 
To us it is important that 
the needs of our customers 
are attended to without 
interruption regardless of 
the method of delivery or 
seasonal peaks. 


Would you like this kind 
of follow-through on your 
purchases of NH; and 
Nitrogen Solutions? Call 
American Oil Company 








sea 





introducing Foxboro’s new extended 
diaphragm liquid level transmitter... 
designed especially for thick-wall tanks 


SENSING DIAPHRAGM CAPSULE has 
all wetted parts of Type 316 stainless 
steel, with optional plastic coating for 
further protection against build-up of 
“sticky” liquids on capsule. 


Here’s an improvement guaranteed to 
please any processor who wants a flange- 
mounted liquid level transmitter for thick- 
wall tanks and pipelines. It’s Foxboro’s 
new “extended diaphragm” d/p Cell* 
Transmitter. 

The sensing diaphragm capsule extends 
right through tank walls and lagging — 
up to 6 inches. Troublesome, catch-all 
pockets are eliminated. No chance for 
solids to build up — no need for purging 
or cleaning. 

And you'll find the T/13 FA “extended 


diaphragm” d/p Cell just as reliable as the 
standard Foxboro flange-mounted trans- 
mitters. Direct 3-15 psi air output signal 
(no need for intermediate signal convert- 
ers) . . . accurate, troublefree. Ideal for 
viscous or corrosive fluids, slurries, and 
solids in suspension — as well as easy-to- 
measure fluids. 

Write for Bulletin 13-22. Or ask your 
nearby Foxboro Field Engineer for all 
the details. The Foxboro Company, 3210 
Norfolk St., Foxboro, Mass. 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 





FOXBORO 


REO. U.S. PAT. OFF. 
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NOW...a new surfactant 
molecule to give you the 
balanced best of two out- 
standing surfactant classes 


NEW POLYGLYCOL 
tara ETHER 


nf WJ AN NONIONICS 
Sa.41a> 


The new Stepan Amidox series offers excellent potential for use 
in detergents, shampoos, emulsions and other systems. Consisting 
of a series of ethoxylated alkylolamides, this whole new group of 
surfactants combines the advantageous characteristics of both 
alkylolamides and phenol polyglycol ether nonionics. The series 
ranges from a predominantly alkylolamide character to a predomi- 
nantly nonionic character as increasing amounts of ethylene oxide 
are added to the amide. Thus, in varying degrees the foam boost- 
ing, viscosity building properties and the relative mildness of the 
alkylolamide is combined with the superior solubility in hard 
water and alkaline stability of the nonionics. 

The Amidox L series are ethylene oxide condensates of lauric 
monoethanolamides. The Amidox C series are ethoxylated coconut 
fatty acid monoethanolamines. 


Write for complete information 


Edens & Winnetka, Northfield, Illinois, Telephone: Hillcrest 6-7500 


Joliet, Ill.; Maywood, N. J.,; Atlanta, Ga.; Tampa, Fla.; St. Louis, 
Mo.; Dallas, Tex.; Los Angeles, Calif.; San Francisco, Calif. 


Charles Tennant & Company (Canada) Limited, Toronto, 
Montreal, Vancouver. 


Agents in principal cities throughout the world. 
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New alignments in polyolefin film. Enjay Chemical is getting 
into production of both polyethylene and polypropylene films. Union 
Carbide is getting into production of polypropylene film, and is awaiting 
a near-at-hand decision from the Federal Trade Commission on whether 


it must divest itself of most of the Visking film and casing business acquired 
late in ’56. 





Ever since an FTC examiner recommended divestiture (CW 
Business Newsletter, March 4), Carbide has been getting inquiries from 
other companies on possible purchase of various parts of Visking’s busi- 


ness. But Carbide intends to stay in the PE film business, even if it has to 
part with Visking. 


Several weeks ago Union Carbide’s newly formed Polymer 
Products Dept. started to equip its not-in-use plant at Wayne, N.J., for 
production of slot-cast and bi-oriented polypropylene film, using purchased 
resin. Onstream target is mid-’62. And several years ago Carbide organized 
a Building Products Dept. that is now marketing plastic films formerly 
handled by Visking for the construction industry. 

e 

Meanwhile, forward integration appears to be the big reason 
behind Enjay Chemical’s desire to acquire polyethylene film and poly- 
propylene film producer Extrudo-Film Corp. The Humble Oil & Refining 
Division has moved to buy all Extrudo’s assets and liabilities via a $3.50/- 
share offer for the latter’s outstanding stock. Reportedly, about 500,000 
shares are involved. The deal is subject to approval by Extrudo stock- 
holders, but insiders predict no hitch will develop. 





The new step into plastics product manufacture follows by a 
few weeks (CW Business Newsletter, Sept. 2) word of the Enjay Chemical- 
J.P. Stevens acquisition of National Plastic Products and the combine’s 
joint development work on polypropylene textile fibers. The Extrudo-Film 
acquisition apparently will complete Enjay’s integration (from raw ma- 
terial to finished products) in the propylene field; it has high-purity 
propylene at several locations, polypropylene resin at Baytown, Tex., and 
a pair-up marketing partner in Spencer Chemical, whereby polypropylene 
resin is custom-produced to Spencer’s specifications (CW, June 24, p. 48). 


There is one significant gap, though, in Enjay’s closing a 
similar loop around ethylene: it has ethylene facilities, will have (with the 
acquisitions) polyethylene molding, extrusion and film units—but no resin 
of its own. Hot trade speculation at the moment, but with no Enjay com- 
ment: the company, within a few months, will step into polyethylene resin 
production either with a plant of its own, probably in the Gulf Coast area, 
or through a tie-in deal. 

e 

Another tall-oil fractionating plant—to be completed within 

a year—is slated to relieve the current fatty acid shortage (CW, June 24, 
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p. 151). Construction is starting immediately at Hercules Powder’s Port- 
land, Ore., plant site, where rosins and other paper chemicals are produced. 
Hercules says the plant will have sufficient capacity for fractionating all 
crude tall oil available from the kraft pulp manufacturers in the Northwest 
timber area, but it declines to reveal fatty acid production estimates. 


Word is out this week that National Starch and Chemical will 
build a “multimillion” pounds/year polyvinyl acetate copolymer plant at 
Meredosia, Ill., site of its vinyl acetate polymerization setup. The unit 
is expected to be in full operation by Jan. 62, and output will be used 
as a base for aerosol hair-spray formulations. 








Last week National Starch revealed the location (Seadrift, Tex.) 
of its proposed $4-million, 45-million-lbs./year vinyl acetate monomer 
plant (CW Business Newsletter, Oct. 21). 





More phthalic by and for Sherwin-Williams. On top of news of 
overcapacity overseas (Market Newsletter, p. 81) comes word that Badger 
will engineer and construct a $1.5-million fluid-bed unit that will boost 
the capacity of S-W’s Kensington, IIl., phthalic anhydride plant from 6 
million to 20 million Ibs./year. Most of the added output will be used 
captively. Feedstock for the unit, due onstream next summer, will be 


petronaphthalene from Ashland Qil (Catlettsburg, Ky.) and Sun Oil 
(Toledo, O.). 

















Jersey Standard has dropped its Spanish petrochemical plans. 
Jersey had sought government permission to set up a $27-million complex, 
which was to be built jointly with Cepsa, an independent Spanish company. 
Although the government rejected that proposal, Jersey had hoped that it 
could find a place in Spain’s petrochemical future. Now it has decided 
that it doesn’t “want in” on the government’s proposed Puertollano complex, 
which will probably crowd out other large-scale petrochemical investment 
opportunities for some time. 


















Courtaulds continues to sew up the British rayon market. The 
big producer already accounts for an estimated 75% of the British viscose 
filament yarn market, and it will probably soon take over British Enka— 
one of the most important of the smaller rayon producers still outside 
the Courtaulds group. Holland’s AKU—which owns 54.8% of British 
Enka’s stock—has already accepted Courtaulds’ $5.25-million cash offer 
for Enka’s ordinary stock, and British Enka’s directors have strongly recom- 
mended acceptance to other stockholders. Pinched by rough competition 
and rising costs (it lost about $565,000 during the first eight months of 
61), the company needs a drastic reorganization and modernization but 
has lacked the resources to carry it out. 








































Fastest, clearest flow with Celite Filtration 


Celite® diatomite filter aids do the fastest, most thor- 
ough job of giving liquid products truly sparkling 
clarity. Because of its unique particle structure and 
highly irregular particle shapes, Celite filters out the 
most minute solids at the fastest flow rates obtain- 
able. Product quality goes up and production costs 
go down. 


Processed from the world’s largest and purest di- 
atomite source, Celite has the highest degree of uni- 
formity in the industry. What’s more, with the 
widest selection of standard and special grades to 
choose from, you’re assured of getting the exact 
degree of clarity needed. 

For full details, write Johns-Manville, Box 325, 
New York 16, N. Y. In Canada: Port Credit, 
Ontario. Cable address: Johnmanvil. 


_ $ ees 
Fibra-Flo® 750 
(asbestos ) 


Fibra-Flo® 752 
(asbestos and cellulose) 


Perlite 


These photomicrographs show the range of characteristics 
available with Celite filter aids. 
1004 


JOUNS MANVILLE 


JOHNS-MANVILLE YU 


PRODUCTS 
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General American 
designed its new 
DRY-FLO CHEM 
Car to protect plas- 
tic resins from con- 
tamination and 
moisture pickup. It 
is being used by 18 
of the major pro- 
ducers of polyethy- 
lene, polystyrene 
and polypropylene. 
The unique feature 
which makes this 
car better than any 
other for bulk trans- 
portation of contam- 
ination-sensitive, 
free-flowing solids is 
General American’s 


59 RR AR RRR A 
ia ele patented nozzle for 


MAJOR 
CHEMICAL 


COMPANIES 


NOW SHIP RESINS IN THE NEW 


ae 
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V-FLO CHEM CAR 


Airslide® and Dry-Flo® Car Division 


GENERAL AMERICAN TRANSPORTATION 


135 South LaSalle Street « 


Chicago 3, Illinois 


DRY-FLO 
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pneumatic un- 
loading. 

The DRY-FLO 
CHEM ear is built 
with three separate 
compartments, each 
with its own nozzles 
and hatches. Exte- 
rior carlines—pio- 
neered by General 
American—pro- 
vide a smooth 
unbroken ceiling 
surface and hop- 
per corners rounded 
ona 2'%” radius 
minimize product 
retention inside the 
car. 

Write for details. 


CORPORATION 


Offices in principal cities 
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Brisk Business—But No Boom 


For U.S. chemical companies, busi- 
ness is continuing on a high plateau 
going into the last two months of ’61. 
But financial statements coming out 
this week make it clear that in the 
third quarter just ended, the industry 
lost hope that this year’s economic re- 
covery would develop into a boom. 

Both sales and earnings of most 
chemical concerns dipped during the 
third quarter from the peaks regis- 
tered in the previous three months 
(charts, right). Among early-reporting 
companies, these drops averaged 
about 2.3% on sales, 5.4% on earnings 
—demonstrating that there’s still no 
quick cure for the profit squeeze. 

But those decreases are not out of 
line with normal seasonal expecta- 
tions. Two pertinent factors: fertilizer 
sales are usually at their peak in the 
second quarter, at their lowest level 
in the third period; and auto produc- 
tion tapers off in the third-quarter 
lull that comes at model changeover 
time. 

Up From Year-Ago: Switching the 
comparison, most of the early-report- 
ing chemical companies chalked up 
markedly better performances in the 
latest quarter than in the correspond- 
ing period last year (table, p. 22). 

Du Pont, for example, boosted 
third-quarter sales by $21 million, to 
about $552 million—just 2% less than 
the company’s all-time highest quar- 
terly sales volume, $563 million, re- 
corded in the second quarter this 
year. Indicated operating earnings in- 
creased more than 10%, from $1.33/- 
share to $1.48/share. 

American Enka is continuing its 
rise from its encounter with red ink 
one year ago. Demand for its rayon 
and nylon yarns has been increasing, 
and Chairman Philip Stull reports 
“some recent firming in the prices of 
textile yarns and staple.” American- 
Marietta in the third quarter earned 
more than 10 times as much as in 
this year’s first quarter; and Chairman 
Grover Hermann notes that the com- 
pany’s backlog of orders as of Sept. 
8 was 22% larger than at the same 
time a year ago. Last week, stock- 


CW Index of Chemical Industry Sales and Earnings 


140 


SALES (First quarter 1956 equals 100) 





EARNINGS (First quarter 1956 equals 100) 





PROFIT RATIO (Net income after taxes as percent of sales) 





6.0% 
Ist 2nd 3rd 4th Ist 
qtr. qtr. qtr. qtr. qtr. 
1959 


holders of American-Marietta and 
the Martin Co. approved a plan for 
merging the two companies, creating 
the Martin-Marietta Corp., with sales 
of more than $1.2 billion/year (CW, 
July 8, p. 21). 

Another company that was able to 
improve its profit margin from third- 
quarter °60 to third-quarter ’61: 
National Starch and Chemical. Its 


2nd 3rd 2nd 3rd 4th 
qtr. qtr. E A qtr. qtr. qtr. 


1960 1961 


figures now include operations of 
Kleen-Stik Products, acquired last 
spring (CW, June 10, p. 28). 

Sales Outpace Profits: Celanese, 
Hercules and Monsanto also scored 
significant gains in third-quarter sales, 
but their earnings did not advance 
proportionately. Even harder hit by 
the profit squeeze was Rayonier, 
whose third-quarter net was off nearly 
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Third-Quarter Ups and Downs—More Squeeze on Margins 





SALES 
3rd 


Change from 


Orr. 


61* 3rd Qtr. 60 


EARNINGS 


Change from 
3rd Qtr. ’60 


3rd 
Qtr. ’61* 


PROFIT RATIOS 


1st 3rd 


Qtr. ’61 


Qtr. ’61 





Allied Chemical 
American Cyanamid 
American Enka‘) 
American-Marietta ‘2) 
Celanese Corp. 


$181.2 


146.6 
25.4 
111.3 
73.4 


3.4% $10.4 Down 
Up) 

(Up) 
Up 11.1% 


Up 12.5% 


2.9% 


5.6% 
8.2% 
2.7% 
1.3% 
5.7% 


5.7% 
7.6% 
5.2% 
8.2% 
7.0% 





Chemway Corp. 
Commercial Solvents 
Dow Chemical?) 

Du Pont 

FMC Corp. 

Hercules Powder 


2.5 
15.4 
210.0 
5523) 
110.4 
97.3 


Up 141.9% 
7.0% 

5.7% 
10.6% 
32.5% 
0% 


1.1% 
8.2% 
6.7% 
10.8% 
4.9% 
6.3% 


5.3% 
7.1% 
8.4% 
12.1% 
5.4% 
7.7% 





Hooker Chemical‘? 

Kaiser Aluminum & Chemical 
Lilly (Eli) 

Monsanto Chemical 

National Starch and Chemical 


37.4 
105.7 
49.2 
229.3 
15.9 


3.2% 
36.8% 
23.4% 

1.1% 
16.3% 


7.5% 
3.7% 
11.6% 
7.1% 
5.1% 





Parke, Davis 
Rayonier 

Rohm & Haas 
Schering 

Texas Gulf Sulphur 
Upjohn 

Xerox Corp. 


46.0 
33.8 
53.2 
23.0 
15.0 
43.1 
15.7 





38.4% 
4.6% 
1.0% 
11.4% 
14.3% 
2.3% 
98.5% 


121% ~~ 


5.1% 
7.7% 
9.3% 
20.5% 
13.8% 
6.3% 





Companies reporting fiscal-year results 


EARNINGS 


PROFIT RATIOS 
Latest Year Preceding Year 





Glidden Co.‘?) 

Purex Corp.‘® 
Richardson-Merrell‘® 
Smith-Douglass‘”’ 


206.7 
102.0 
151.5 


55.8 


Down 4.1% 
Up 28.1% 
Up 18.4% 

Down 22.6% 


3.1% 
4.3% 
11.2% 
4.9% 





*All dollar figures in millions. (1) For 12 weeks ended Sept 9; $200,404 net loss in third-quarter ’60.(2) For period ended Aug. 31. (3) Prelimin- 


ary. (4) Net operating income, estimated by CW. (5) Estimated by CW. (6) For period ended June 30. (7) For period ended July 31. 


5%, despite a more than 10% rise in 
dollar-volume sales. For the nine 
months as a whole, Rayonier’s ton- 
nage sales of pulp and paper products 
climbed more than 5%; dollar-volume 
sales slipped nearly 2%; and net in- 
come dropped 28%. 

Other companies too showed rela- 
tively little change in nine-month 
sales totals. Du Pont, as a matter of 
fact, duplicated last year’s nine-month 
sales total to four significant figures: 
$1,628 million. This “on-the-nose” 
performance was predicted by Du 
Pont Treasurer R. Russell Pippin in a 
speech delivered three weeks before 
the end of the quarter. He went on 
to forecast that for all of ’61, sales 
will top last year’s $2,143 million by 
“a small margin,” and that earnings 
will “just about equal” last year’s 
$8.10/share. At the nine months’ 
mark, °61 earnings stood at $6.11/- 
share, compared with $6.28/share as 
of Sept. 30, 60. 

Turning of the Tide: Allied Chemi- 
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cal’s nine-month sales and earnings 
were down 4.7% and 13.3%, respec- 
tively, from year-ago levels. But the 
tide turned in September. In that 
month, Chairman Kerby Fisk points 
out, for the first time this year, in- 
come was higher than for the cor- 
responding month of 60. 

Celanese was ahead of last year’s 
nine-month operations more than 2% 
on sales, but after-tax net income was 
down nearly 6%. Over the nine 
months ended Aug. 31—a period cov- 
ering parts of Dow’s present and pre- 
vious fiscal years—Dow’s sales were 
down less than 1%, to $605.2 million; 
but earnings were off 15.6%, to $48.3 
million. 

For Hercules, nine-month sales 
were up 9.4%, to $279.4 million; but 
per-share earnings dwindled to $2.27 
—a 3.8% dip. Monsanto raised con- 
solidated nine-month sales 2.4%, to 
$695 million; nevertheless, net income 
slipped 6.7%, to $50.1 million. 

Among pharmaceutical companies, 


Lilly, Schering, and Smith Kline & 
French lifted third-quarter sales and 
earnings both. Parke, Davis & Co.— 
hurt by unfavorable publicity about 
side effects from excessive use of its 
principal product, Chloromycetin—is 
still running behind last year’s marks; 
but its third quarter brought strong 
gains over the second quarter of this 
year. 

In other chemical process indus- 
tries, gains generally overshadow the 
setbacks. Firestone Tire & Rubber had 
its best third quarter and its second- 
best nine months. Scott Paper’s sales 
and earnings for both the quarter and 
the nine months topped results for all 
previous Sept. 30 periods in the com- 
pany’s 82-year history. Mead Corp. 
(paper and pulp) increased sales by 
nearly a tenth, but earnings sagged 
15.3%. Libbey-Owens-Ford says glass 
shipments for the construction indus- 
try have closely paralleled ’60 volume, 
but nine-month earnings are down 
more than 27%. 





Curtis Comes Back 


Helene Curtis Industries (Chicago) 
says it’s “resuming production in all 
areas” of its main plant this week, de- 
spite the explosion that injured more 
than 250 persons and wrecked Build- 
ing J of the company’s 16-building 
manufacturing complex on Chicago’s 
West Side last week. An employee at 
a nearby plant was fatally injured. 

Cause of the explosion—which re- 
sulted in damages estimated at more 
than $1 million and was designated 
by the National Board of Fire Under- 
writers as °61’s “Catastrophe No. 29” 
—is the subject of a controversy be- 
tween Chicago Fire Dept. investigat- 
ors and the company’s executives. 
While Fire Dept. officials hold that 
the blast that rocked a 10-sq.mile 
area may have been triggered by ig- 
nition of leaking fumes, company Re- 
search Director Samuel Grant says it 
was apparently caused by “some kind 
of alcohol reaction.” 

Building J—known as the sulfona- 
tion unit—was a 90x60-ft. reinforced 
concrete structure with specially in- 
stalled electrical wiring and _ spark- 
proof floors. It was used for produc- 
tion of resin bases for permanent 
wave compounds and shampoos. The 
city boiler inspector ordered that four 
chemical mixing tanks and one boiler 
be removed from the rubble and im- 
pounded for inspection. 


Titanium in Limbo 


Kennecott Titanium Corp.—subsid- 
iary of Kennecott Copper (New York) 
—is selling its more than 100-acre 
tract at Tonawanda, N.Y., where it 
originally intended to build a fabri- 
cating plant. 

This leaves Kennecott Titanium a 
totally inactive company with no pres- 
ent construction or operating plans. 

But there is no change in the status 
of Allied-Kennecott Titanium Corp., 
joint subsidiary of Kennecott and Al- 
lied Chemical. Allied-Kennecott is still 
ready to proceed with its primary 
metal (sponge) project whenever mar- 
ket conditions are deemed favorable 
(CW, March 9, ’57, p. 22). 

The realty firm handling the Tona- 
wanda site sale says the land is being 
purchased by Riverway Development 
Corp. (Buffalo, N.Y.) for conversion 
to an industrial park. Reported sale 
price: $500,000. 


Alco's Andruss: New products, new 
marketers lined up to boost sales. 


Adding Agrochemicals 


Alco Oil & Chemical Corp. (Phila- 
delphia), seeking a firmer base for 
its entry into the agricultural chemi- 
cals field, has acquired Miller Chemi- 
cal and Fertilizer Corp. (Baltimore) 
and three of its subsidiaries: Miller 
Chemical Corp. (Charleston, W. Va.), 
Union Fertilizer Corp. (Baltimore), 
and Miller Chemical Co. of New Jer- 
sey (Bridgeton, N.J.). 

Alco purchased all the outstanding 
shares of Miller common (book value: 
about $1.8 million) for $1 million 
cash, $650,000 of 5% subordinated 
debentures and 500,000 shares of 
Alco common. 

President Frank Andruss of Alco 
expects the combined companies, op- 
erating at 11 plant locations, to dou- 
ble Alco’s present sales volume to $11 
million/ year. 

The Miller companies will continue 
to operate essentially as before. Miller 
Chemical and Fertilizer’s W. Newton 
Long, chairman of the board, and 
Lawrence Cameron, president, will 
join the Alco board. 

Complementary Products: The Mil- 
ler companies produce, formulate or 
market most of the major fertilizers, 
insecticides, herbicides and _plant- 
growth regulators for farm or home 
use. Alco, which manufactures vari- 
ous rubber chemicals, wetting agents, 
thickeners and sizes for the construc- 
tion, floor covering, footwear, pack- 
aging, petroleum, textile and uphol- 
stering fields, is moving into agricultur- 
al chemicals with Soil-Set (CW, July 
23, 60, p. 75), an elastomeric spray 
mulch said to block erosion of soil 


by wind and rain without retarding 
germination of grass or other seeds. 
The product is diluted with water and 
sprayed over bare soil to form a web- 
like protective coating that substitutes 
for hay or straw mulch. 

A patent on Soil-Set—originally 
called Vulcanol—was granted last No- 
vember (U.S. 2,961,799). Alco says 
the product has good potential mar- 
kets in highway and airport landscap- 
ing, golf-course maintenance, farm- 
ing and home gardening. 

Different Markets: Last spring Alco 
introduced Soil-Set to the consumer 
market via a marketing agreement 
with Sears, Roebuck & Co. (Chicago). 
So far, it has not been sold in large 
volume; but as a result of tests made 
last year by highway departments 
in several Eastern states, such sales 
loom large in Alco’s plans. Miller's 
nationwide bulk marketing facilities 
are expected to do the job. 

Miller, on the other hand, has sold 
its products mainly to farmers and 
other bulk users. Alco plans to team 
Soil-Set with Miller's products and 
line up distributors to sell the con- 
sumer market. 

Alco is working to establish distri- 
bution facilities for Soil-Set in vari- 
ous Eastern states, backed up by 
newspaper, radio and TV advertising, 
Andruss, commenting on Soil-Set’s po- 
tential, states that its impact on Alco’s 
sales and earnings “will result in a 
gratifying expansion.” 

Growth is expected to come from 
more new products and further mar- 
ket diversification, with the older 
products producing the income need- 
ed for research and development. 


Long Phosphate Odds 


A $60,000 outlay of state funds 
could lead to a $12-million phosphate 
mining and processing plant in Beau- 
fort county, N.C., the state’s Board 
of Conservation and Development 
was told last week. 

Chairman Dan Cameron of the 
board’s Mineral Resources Committee 
said it would take $60,000 to test a 
hydraulic mining system that has been 
proposed for a phosphate ore body 
that he called “the largest phosphate 
reserves in the world that are not 
now being mined.” 

Cherokee Securities Corp. (New 
York) holds leases for 30,000 acres in 
the 450-sq. mile phosphate area. 
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Arabs Seek Unity 


Formation of an Arab common 
market for petrochemicals and an 
inter-Arab petrochemicals export 
agency was proposed last week at the 
fourth Arab Oil Congress in Alex- 
andria by Mounir Attiyeh, director of 
the Institute for Industrial Research 
(Beirut). 

Observers see the proposal as a sig- 
nificant departure from the tenor of 
previous Arab oil congresses, which 
stressed the need for Arab oil-produc- 
ing states to build their own petro- 
chemical industries. Attiyeh maintains 
that—given prevalant economic con- 
ditions, little consumption capacity, 
lack of technical and marketing 
knowledge and capital—prospects are 
meager for petrochemical develop- 
ment in individual Arab countries. 

In the face of mounting world pro- 
duction, which threatens to smother 
their petrochemical potential, Attiyeh 
says, Arabs can have a profitable 
petrochemicals industry only by a 
joint effort to produce, consume and 
export. 

Present Projects Hit: Lashing out 
at petrochemical development already 
under way (Egypt and Kuwait have 
launched projects and Saudi Arabia 
and Iraq plan to), Attiyeh tagged the 
Oronzio de Nora project in Kuwait 
(CW, June 10, p. 29) “a false start at 
best,” a risk rather than a studied en- 
terprise. “Even if well executed,” he 
says, “the chances remain definitely 
against its success.” 

Next to making false starts and 
just doing nothing, Attiyeh sees a 
third danger in concentrating on final 
production stages, thus becoming de- 
pendent on imports of basic and in- 
termediate materials. 

Attiyeh suggests a cooperative Arab 
petrochemical venture should start 
with inorganic end-products (e.g., sul- 
fur, ammonia) and derivatives, for 
which there is a small but growing 
domestic market and the necessary 
export markets in southeast Asia and 
Africa. Eventually, he says, basic and 
intermediate products and organic 
end-products could be produced as 
local and export markets develop. 

The international oil companies op- 
erating in the area should help in this 
scheme, says Attiyeh, although “its 
establishment should stem solely from 
Arab initiative and design.” 

Western observers believe the idea 
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of a cooperative approach to Arab 
petrochemical development makes 
sense. But they express skepticism 
over such cooperation actually work- 
ing in the tension-filled Arab world. 


Bigger in Chemicals 


Humko Products Division of Na- 
tional Dairy Products Corp. (New 
York), aiming for a larger slice of the 
fatty acids market, this week neared 
completion of a new fractionation 
tower at its Memphis, Tenn., plant. 
Preliminary startup is expected within 
the next few weeks, with full produc- 
tion due before year’s end. 

The new unit—the fourth column 
at the Memphis plant — will give 
Humko the potential to add several 
fatty acid products to its line, includ- 
ing 90% palmitic acid, 90% and 
70% lauric acid, 90% myristic acid, 
and several eight- and 10-carbon cuts 
from cocoanut oil. Raw materials will 
include tallow, cottonseed, soya, fish, 
cocoanut and castor oils. 

National Dairy’s multimillion-dol- 
lar research center in Glenview, IIl., 
backed up development work on 
these new products, and is working 
now on others. 

The new unit’s capacity is under- 
stood to be enough to relieve short- 
ages existing in some of the new 
products it will be making. Humko 
thereby becomes more competitive 
with the largest producers in the in- 
dustry. 

National Dairy plans to further ex- 
pand chemical operations. Besides 
Humko, National’s Sheffield Division 
makes chemicals—e.g., milk proteins, 
and milk sugar for many food proc- 
essors and pharmaceutical manufac- 
turers. The research and development 
division will contribute to growth, 
but it’s more likely that the firm will 
expand further by acquisition. One 
official says National “would not hesi- 
tate to add another chemical com- 
pany.” 

In other papers, speakers struck out 
at the waste of natural gas in the oil 
fields. Arab insistence is growing that 
the gas either be exported, utilized or 
reinjected. Lebanese delegate Emile 
Bustani attacked Russia for selling 
cheap crude oil and Italy’s ENI or- 
ganization for buying it. On the whole, 
Western oil company observers were 
encouraged by the meeting’s subdued, 
technical tone. 


French Shoot High 


French chemical output is slated to 
reach $4.9 billion in ’65, a 27% rise 
over °61. This is the goal disclosed in 
the résumé of the fourth French mod- 
ernization and equipment plan, pre- 
sented to the government last week. 
Biggest boom should be in organics, 
with plastics and synthetic fibers lead- 
ing the list. 

To reach these goals, French chem- 
ical makers will run into problems of 
financing investment and training sci- 
entific and technical personnel. More- 
over, the résumé warns, the industry 
must step up its efforts to concentrate 
on, specialize in and develop new 
products and techniques, if it is to 
meet the competition of giant German 
and British chemical firms. 

But if the experience with the third 
plan is repeated, the French chemical 
industry may well exceed its goals. 
While most other French industries 
last year were still a year behind their 
*59 goals, the chemical industry found 
itself exceeding targets. Result: goals 
were upped for the remaining two 
years of the plan by at least 15% for 
most inorganics, and by much more 
for organics. 

Goals are set by government, labor 
and industry planners. Companies are 
encouraged to meet them by govern- 
ment financial and tax assistance, 
though no subsidies are given to priv- 
ate firms. The full plan, with detailed 
sector and product targets, will be 
published at year’s end. One critical 
factor it won’t measure: the deepening 
political crises. 


Japan Wants Exports 


Japanese producers want to boost 
petrochemical exports. 

It would be a defensive tactic. 
Earlier this month, the government 
requested a cut of 5-15% in fiscal-’61 
petrochemical expansion budgets. 

The producers’ first reaction was to 
point out that this would increase im- 
ports, reversing the current and—for 
Japan—desirable trend. During the 
first half of this year petrochemical 
imports totaled $25.6 million, indicat- 
ing a full year total much smaller 
than °60’s $74.9 million. 

Now the producers have decided on 
a more positive approach. They in- 
tend to justify their expansion plans 
by boosting exports. 





Trade Minister Hees: Seeks trade 
bloc to preserve export markets. 


Du Pont's Lank: Wants protection for 
domestic markets to come first. 


Canada Seeks Trade Cure 


the organics, leaving the rest of the 

Canada is groping this week for a 
new trade affiliation that will enable 
its exports to compete in world mar- 
kets. Spurring its search: a continuing 
depression (now four years old), and 
possible loss of a $915-million/year 
market for its goods if the United 
Kingdom joins the European Eco- 
nomic Community. 

Proposals now in public discussion: 
a remark by Dow Chemical of Can- 
ada’s President L. D. Smithers that the 
U.S. would be the most logical partner; 
and a disclosure by Trade Minister 
George Hees that Canada is consid- 
ering joining EEC (CW _ Business 
Newsletter, Sept. 21). 

Looking in All Directions: The in- 
dustry is concerned about the possible 
loss of Commonwealth preference 
tariffs—which give Canadian ship- 
ments to the U.K. as much as a 
3344% price advantage over exports 
from non-Commonwealth nations. 
This could happen if Britain joins 
EEC (table, right). 

Many Canadians feel that an eco- 
nomic union with the U.S. might be 
a severe blow to Canadian industry. 
According to Hees, a 10% increase 


Chemicals is exploring Eastern Euro- 
pean markets. 

Pressing for Protection: Some in- 
dustry men are concerned with a 
more immediate problem. Declares 
Du Pont of Canada’s President 
Herbert H. Lank: “Regardless of 
one’s viewpoint on . . . tariffs and 
multilateral trade, the hard fact is 
that we must correct an adverse bal- 
ance of payments situation . . . by a 
substantial increase in domestic pro- 
duction.” 

Lank’s statement and an accom- 
panying brief opened the Tariff 
Board’s second year of hearings on 
the chemical industry (CW, Feb. 18, 
p. 31). During its first year, the board 
covered all inorganics and about half 


organics and allied products (e.g., 
cleansers and soaps) to be examined. 

In the Du Pont brief, Lank pro- 
posed that the previously recom- 
mended duty rates of 15% BP-20% 
MEN* on nylon intermediates be 
upped to 25-30%. 

Becoming Vulnerable: Du Pont’s 
eagerness to protect itself stems from 
impending (within a year) expiration 
of many of its nylon patents. This 
would allow a new producer to build 
a spinning plant with a minimum in- 
vestment, and import intermediates 
duty-free. (Du Pont now makes its 
nylon intermediates from purchased 
cyclohexane, which will soon be 
available from a Canadian source.) 
It also calculates that present over- 
capacity in nylon and intermediates— 
based on availability of spinning 
machinery to handle production—of 
55 million Ibs./year will quintuple 
by °63. (Du Pont figures that market 
capacity will climb by 33%, to 1,150 
million Ibs./ year.) 

Du Pont is concerned almost en- 
tirely with the domestic market, and 
feels that Canadian tariffs have fa- 
vored importers. 

The long-needed tariff review will 
help clarify Canada’s chemical pro- 
duction problems, but it seems doubt- 
ful that Parliament will receive the 
recommendations before ’64. 

With absolutely no agreement 
on other solutions and with Britain 
seriously negotiating for Euromart 
membership, the short-term prognosis 
is not very bright. 


* BP—British Preference—rates are applied 
to shipments from other Commonwealth nations. 
MFN—Most Favored Nation—rates are applied 
to imports from non-Commonwealth nations 
having trade agreements with Canada. 


One Big Market Slipping Away 


(Principal '60 chemical exports to Canada’s two largest markets. All dollar figures 
in millions. Sources: Dominion Bureau of Statistics, U.S. Bureau of Customs.) 





Canadian Exports 


Commodity to U.S. 


to U.K. U.S. U.K.* 


Tariffs Canada pays 


Euromart** 





Fused alumina $16.4 


Nonmetallic minerals 10.2 
(not listed separately) 


$ 3.4 
2.5 0-15% Free 


14¢/Ib. ‘Free 10% 


0-23% 


Acids (not listed separately) 0.9 1.4 
Cobalt oxides and salts 0.6 1.6 
Polystyrene 0.7 1.9 


Synthetic rubbers; Plastics 6.7 pF | 
materials, not shaped 


14-17% 
10% 
10% 

10-22% 


(various) Free 
4¢/\b. Free 
314¢/Ib. Free 
BIL%it Free 


in U.S. production would take care 
of Canada’s needs. 

Another possibility: multilateral 
trading with Japan, China, Euromart 
and others. A Communist China trade 
mission has been visiting Canada to 
discuss importation of nickel, alumi- 
num and chemicals. And Shawinigan 


Drugs and chemicals 273 
(not listed separately) 


10.0 (various) Free 5-20% 





* British Commonwealth preference rates. ** Proposed '71 rates for shipments into European 
Common Market. + Export or foreign value, whichever is higher. 
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national roundup 
Companies | bess 


Honolulu Oil Corp. (San Francisco), given the go- 
ahead by federal district court in San Francisco, has 
completed the first step in selling its assets to Tidewater 
Oil, Pan American Oil, Standard Oil Co. (Indiana) 
and others for about $362 million (CW, July 8, p. 25). 
The court set aside a Justice Dept. request for an in- 
junction, pending an antitrust investigation. About 
$95/share will be distributed to stockholders now, an 
additional $3.50/share within six months and a final 
$2.45 /share a few months later. 


Anaconda Co. (New York) has agreed to buy beryl- 
lium claims held by Topaz Beryllium Venture Inc., 
subject to a survey of an ore deposit in the Topaz 
mountains, 90 miles southwest of Salt Lake City. Ana- 
conda is still investigating the claims it optioned in the 
Mount Washington mining district near Ely, Nev., last 
year (CW, Dec. 24, ’60, p. 22). 


Drew Chemical Corp. (New York) is the new name 
adopted by E. F. Drew & Co. to emphasize the role 
industrial chemicals will play in its expansion plans. 


FBA Pharmaceuticals (New York) has been formed 
as a subsidiary of Farbenfabriken Bayer AG. (Lever- 
kusen, Germany) to develop, manufacture and market 
ethical pharmaceutical specialties. 


Shulton Inc. (Clifton, N.J.) has moved to acquire 
assets of Aerosol Corp. of America (Wellesley Hills, 
Mass.) by exchange of stock. Both boards have ap- 
proved the plan, which next will be submitted to Aero- 
sol stockholders. No meeting has been set, but it is 
believed one will be held before year’s end. 


Expansion 


Hydrogen: Air Reduction Pacific Co. (San Fran- 
cisco) will add a $1-million, ultrahigh-purity hydrogen 
gas production unit at its Richmond, Calif., industrial 
gas plant. The plant, using natural gas feedstock, is due 
onstream by next April. 


Polypropylene: Eastman Kodak’s Texas Eastman 
Co. will boost polypropylene capacity 50% at its Long- 
view, Tex., plant. New capacity will be 30 million 
Ibs./year. Completion target: last-half °62. 


Fertilizer: American Humates Inc. is preparing to 
build a 12,000-tons/year fertilizer plant at Glenrock, 
Wyo. When completed in mid-February °62, the unit 
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will process leonhardite—low-grade sub-bituminous 
coal or lignite—for its humic acid content. Product 
will be sold in bulk and small lots. 


Sulfur: Multi-Mineral Products (Billings, Mont.) has 
completed negotiations for the second of two major 
sulfur deposit leases, assuring the company adequate 
reserves for its planned expansion of operations. 
Analysis of the deposit, near Cody, Wyo., reportedly 
is as high as 70% natural free sulfur. The firm says 
it now has available 50 million tons of sulfur. 


Kaolin Clay: Minerals & Chemicals Philipp Corp. 
(Menlo Park, N.J.) is building a $2-million plant at 
McIntyre, Ga., to produce beneficiated kaolin clay of 
higher brightness. This plant is scheduled to go on- 
stream early in °62 and will have “multi-ton/hour” 
capacity. It will be based on a patented ultraflotation 
process, developed by Min&Chem researchers which 
is open to licensing. The company believes this process 
can be adapted to recovering commercial quantities of 
various mineral values from waste tailings now dumped 
at mine sites. 


foreign roundup 


Split-Up /Japan: Standard-Vacuum’s Japanese hold- 
ings will be split by year’s end between two new sub- 
sidiaries of Stanvac’s parents, Standard Oil (New Jer- 
sey) and Socony-Mobil. Stanvac’s 50% interest in Toa 
Nenryo will be split equally between the two new firms, 
Esso Standard Sekiyu and Mobil Sekiyu. But Esso will 
take over all of Stanvac’s shares in General Bussan. 


Petrochemicals /Germany: Erdoel Chemie, joint sub- 
sidiary of Bayer and British Petroleum’s Benzin und 
Petroleum, will near-triple output by 1964-65. Capaci- 
ty goals: ethylene, 115,000 tons; ethylene oxide, 36,000 
tons; ethylene glycols (mono, di, tri), 32,000 tons; 
ethanol, 54,000 tons; propylene, 110,000 tons; propy- 
lene oxide, 28,000 tons; propylene glycols, 7,000 tons; 
acrylonitrile, 25,000 tons; butyraldehyde, 12,000 tons; 
butadiene, 60,000 tons; isoprene monomer, 12,000 
tons; isobutylene monomer, 12,000 tons; di-, iso- and 
tri-isobutylene, 45,000 tons; n-butene-2, 50,000 tons. 


Titanium Dioxide /Brazil: Du Pont do Brasil is 
doubling its plant investment with construction of a 
titanium dioxide works at a site not yet selected. 


Synthetic Rubber /Japan: B. F. Goodrich has licensed 
Ube Kosan to produce cis-polybutadiene and cis-poly- 
isoprene. Ube Kosan expects to be producing 13,000 
tons/year of the butadiene at an $8.3-million plant (Goi, 
Chiba) within two years. 
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Mathieson service is 
a midnight coffee break 


It’s late-—but he has the answer. Time for 
coffee, a stand-up stretch, then back to wrap 
up the loose ends. Actually long sessions are 
not new to the Olin Mathieson man. Nor are 
data files, freight rates, delivery schedules, 


pencils worked to a stub, plant and field trip 
reports, confirmations and ad infinitum. 
You name it, he’s done it. Why the research, 





the calculations, the long hours? Simply to 
do a better job for you ...and here’s the 
reason. Ours is a competitive business, and 
service that pays off for you pays off for us. 
So Mathieson service has one function: to 
get chemicals into your process efficiently 
and economically. For service and results, 
call OLIN MATHIESON, Baltimore 3, Md. 














MATHIESON CHEMICALS—Ammonia * Carbon Dioxide * Caustic Soda * Chlorine * Hydrazine and Derivatives * Hypochlorite Products * Methanol « Muriatic 
Acid * Nitric Acid * Soda Ash * Sodium Bicarbonate * Sodium Chlorate * Sodium Chlorite Products * Sodium Methylate * Sodium Nitrate * Sulfur (Processed) 
* Sulfuric Acid * Urea * BLOCKSON CHEMICALS—Trisodium Phosphate * Trisodium Phosphate Chlorinated * Sodium Tripolyphosphate * Tetrasodium 
Pyrophosphate * Polyphos (Sodium Hexametaphosphate) * Monosodium Phosphate * Disodium Phosphate * Sodium Acid Pyrophosphate * Tetrapotassium 
Pyrophosphate * Sulfuric Acid * Hydrofluoric Acid * Phosphoric Acid * Sodium Silicofiuoride * Sodium Fluoride * Teox® 120 Surfactant. 97 
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The Air Force plans to develop new space rocket boosters. 
Money to get the program started was made available last week, along 
with funds to accelerate the Dyna-Soar manned flight program. The Air 
Force hopes to get the project under way within six months and will ask 
Congress for a sizable amount of money (no decision yet on the total) next 
spring for full-scale operation. 





This, of course, is part of the Air Force program to strengthen 
its military space program. The new boosters will be in addition to the 
big 20-million-lbs.-thrust Nova class solid-fueled boosters. The service 
was given responsibility last May by the White House to develop the Nova 
for the manned lunar program. 


What the Air Force wants is an intermediate booster, some- 
thing in the 1-3-million-lbs.-thrust range between the present Atlas and 
Titan engines and the Nova booster. The service says it is not committed 
to either solid- or liquid-fueled boosters. But it insists on simplicity and 
quick firing. 

o 

Plans for a new solid-fueled tactical ballistic missile are under 
study at the Pentagon. Military leaders have tentatively decided to proceed 
with development of such a weapon—if Congress can be persuaded to 
appropriate the necessary money next year. The missile would have a 
range of about 750 miles—between the Army’s Pershing and the first 
version of the Navy’s Polaris. It would be used by NATO forces in 
Europe. No decision has been made yet as to whether the Army or the 
Air Force will manage development of the proposed weapon. 

e 

A bill to drastically restrict patents on new drugs has come under 
fire from chemical industry and research group. Hearings on the measure 
—introduced by Sen. Estes Kefauver (D., Tenn.) and Rep. Emanuel 
Celler (D., N.Y.)—opened last week before Kefauver’s Senate Antitrust 
and Monopoly Subcommittee. They will be resumed Oct. 31. 








Basically, the bill would reduce the 17-year patent monopoly 
on drugs to three years, with mandatory licensing of new drugs (at 8% 
royalty) during the following 14 years. It also would ban the patenting 
of modified drugs unless they can be shown to have greater therapeutic 
value than their predecessors—a fact that would be determined by the 
Health, Education & Welfare Dept. 


Johan Bjorksten, president of the American Institute of Chem- 
ists, told the subcommittee “it would be a tragedy for the professional 
chemist if these last havens for the inventive spirit were to be drastically 
restricted in the way that would inevitably result if this legislation were to 
become law.” Henry Hass, of the Assn. of Research Directors, said Con- 
gress should seek ways to increase the profits of pharmaceutical com- 
panies so they could put more money into research. 
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The bill is given only a minimum chance of enactment in 
Congress next year. 


The CPI is getting a large share of development loan funds 
being channeled into Latin America by the Inter-American Bank. In the 
first year of its existence, the bank has made nearly 50 loans totaling more 
than $160 million to 18 Latin American countries. Much of the money 
is going into new chemical plants or into agricultural projects that will 
require new chemical and fertilizer imports. 





Here are some specific examples: about $3 million loaned to 
Mexico is going into fertilizer and insecticide production. Paraguay got 
$550,000 for a tobacco processing plant and a plant for industrial oils. 
Honduras got $360,000 for a detergents plant. Brazil got $10 million to 
develop private industry in its parched Northeast, with chemical mixing 
plants, fertilizers and detergents high on the list. Bolivia is getting $14.5 
million for metal processing plants and to rehabilitate its disorganized tin 
mines. 


Bank officials consider this only a beginning—though a good 
one. The idea is to get countries other than the U.S., and private banks, 
to use the institution as a funnel for Latin American loans. So far, West 
Germany has joined to the tune of $3.75 million, as have 13 U.S. private 
banks and four European private lending institutions. 

a 

General price stability until mid-’62 is expected by Administra- 
tion economists. And they believe the stage is being set for continued 
stability beyond that time. 





Walter Heller, chairman of President Kennedy’s Council of 
Economic Advisors, unveiled the Administration’s line of reasoning: 


e While average hourly wage rates are increasing, the rate 
of increase is slowing. Since °55 annual increases have been 5.6%, 
5.1%, 4.1%, 3.4%, 3.3% and 2.7%. 


e Currently, there is a sharp cyclical upswing in output per 
man-hour. The rise was 4.8% between last February’s recession low and 
August. 


The slowing rate of wage increases combined with the sharp rise 
in Output per man-hour results in lower labor costs per unit of production. 
This, say White House aides, is laying the groundwork for continued ex- 
pansion of business activity without inflation. Heller pinpoints mid-’62 
as the next critical period for prices. 





At that time the economy may be in the middle of a boom. The 
cushion obtained from the current spurt in productivity will be gone. 
Wage increases may begin to outstrip productivity. Business will be good, 
and manufacturers may be able to make price rises stick. In this case, 
says Heller, a period of creeping inflation would become a real threat. 
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STONE & WEBSTER CREATES. 


reliability at 
the core of the 
COMPLEX.... 


Petrochemical complexes depend on a reliable and efficient 
supply of pure ethylene and other intermediate chemical 
feedstocks produced in ethylene plants. Stone & Webster 
has developed and constructed such plants in the United 
Kingdom, Japan, Germany, France, Denmark, Holland and 
Italy, as well as the United States. In all, Stone & Webster 
has designed and built 37 ethylene plants in 12 countries PHENOL 
with an annual capacity of 3.2 billion pounds. 

In addition to reliable ethylene plants, Stone & Webster 
has developed advanced designs, and built ethanol, ethylene 
oxide, polyethylene, styrene, cumene, tetramer, isopropyl 
alcohol, butadiene and other satellite plants in the petro- 
chemical complex. 

Our specialized ability and experience are available to 
you. We would welcome an opportunity to discuss your next 
project. 


ACETONE 


STYRENE ) 


; Ue LL alt Y. ese 


TETRAMER 


ETHANOL 
ISOPROPYL 
ALCOHOL POLYETHYLENE 
BUTADIENE 


STONE & WEBSTER encineering corporation 


Affiliated with Stone & Webster Engineering Limited (London) 


New York, 90 Broad Street Boston, 49 Federal Street 
Houston San Francisco Los Angeles Seattle Toronto Calgary 
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for the most diverse ng processes 


Whether you use these chemicals as reducing agents or bleaching agents, 
you will like the high quality that Nopco builds into them and the service 
that accompanies them. Better laboratory control, better production con- 
trol combine to give you better performance. And now, with a vastly in- 
creased staff, we are in a position to serve an ever-broadening group of 


industries. 


NOPCO CHEMICAL COMPANY 


60 Park Place, Newark, N.J. 


Plants: Harrison, N.J. ¢ Carlstadt, NJ. «© Richmond, Calif. 
Cedartown, Ga. * London. Canada * Mexico, D.F. ¢« Corbeil, 
France e« Sydney, Australia 


Manufacturing Licensees Throughout the World 
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Hydrozin® 
e Stripping agent for wool and synthetics 


e Acomponent of the oxidation-reduction pairs 
used in emulsion polymerization of polyvinyl 
acetate 


Sodium Formaldehyde Sulfoxylate 
(AWC) 


e Redox component for emulsion palymeriza- 
tion of synthetic rubber 


e Used for application printing of vat cclors and 
discharge printing on all textiles 


e Stripping agent for acetates and woclens 


Sodium Hydrosulfite 
e A bleaching agent for kaolin clays 
e Also a most economical agent for bleaching 
mechanical pulps 
e A reducing agent for vat dyeing 
e An cxygen scavenger in synthetic rubber 
polymerization 
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CW PHOTO-—SID HARRIS 


Brooklyn Polytech’s Harry Gregor describes water desalting by ion exchange at Chicago meeting. 


Pointing Up New Uses for Ion Exchangers 


A host of new—and still largely ex- 
perimental — uses for ion-exchange 
membranes and resins are today 
crowding the threshold of commer- 
cialization. 

A few days ago Brooklyn Poly- 
technic Institute’s Harry Gregor cited 
higher-temperature membranes, resins 
active in nonaqueous media, and elec- 
trically regenerable resins as particu- 
larly promising new product areas. He 
made these observations at a Chicago 
conference on new trends in chemis- 
try, cosponsored by Armour Research 
Foundation and Chemical Engineer- 
ing. 

Other recent developments: ARF’s 
inorganic membrane for fuel cell use 
(CW Technology Newsletter, Oct. 7); 
a dual-membrane fuel cell designed by 
Tonics, Inc. (Cambridge, Mass.); a pair 
of research electrodialysis units newly 


offered by Aqua-Chem, Inc. (Wauke- 
sha, Wis.); improvement by ARF of 
its ion-exchange organic semiconduc- 
tor; and reports by Dow Chemical and 
others on the use of ion-exchange res- 
ins as desiccants. 

Physical Difference: The main dif- 
ference between ion-exchange mem- 
branes and resins is physical rather 
than chemical. A typical member of 
either group would be a sulfonated, 
cross-linked polystyrene, with the sul- 
fonate group carrying a hydrogen or 
an alkali metal ion. The membrane 
form is needed wherever the ion-ex- 
changing streams must be kept sepa- 
rate (e.g., hydrogen and oxygen in 
fuel cells). 

Today, says Gregor, the biggest use 
for membranes is in salt production by 
electrodialysis (in Japan), while ex- 
change resins are most used for water 


softening. However, both forms of ex- 
changers are slated for increased use 
in chemical processing applications. 

Inorganic Membrane: ARF’s inor- 
ganic membrane is actually based on 
an old exchanger, a reaction product 
of zirconyl chloride and phosphoric 
acid developed several years ago by 
Kurt Kraus at Oak Ridge National 
Laboratory. This product is a low 
polymer with a zirconium-oxygen 
backbone and side groups of dihydro- 
gen phosphate. ARF’s contribution: 
combining this material with a binder 
(Teflon powder), forming a membrane 
from it. 

Use of the membrane in fuel cells 
interests ARF strongly. It claims that 
organic membranes currently being 
tried for fuel cells have several draw- 
backs that the inorganic membrane 
avoids. A prime one concerns operat- 
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ing temperatures. Maximum practical 
operating temperature for the organic 
membranes is about 70 C, whereas 
ARF expects its membrane to be use- 
ful at 75-125 C. And, compared 
with the organic materials, the inor- 
ganic membrane is said to be more 
resistant to oxidation and less prone 
to crack or fail in other ways even 
when not kept moist. 

ARF also believes that a cell made 
with its membrane could give double 
or triple the Signal Corps performance 
requirement: 200 watts output for 
seven hours in a unit that weighs no 
more than 60 lbs. General Electric 
Co., which has a contract to develop 
such a unit, has the most experience 
in the field. A fuel cell made with GE 
organic membranes was successfully 
tested in space last year aboard an 
Atlas missile (CW, May 27, p. 41). 
and a 30-day orbital space test is 
slated for next summer. 

Other possible applications for 
ARF’s patent-applied-for membrane: 
saline water conversion for nuclear 
submarin« energy storage devices for 


space. 

Dual-Membrane Cell: Also explor- 
ing the fuel cell field, Ionics, Inc., 
has used a dual-membrane design to 


come up with a hydrogen-oxygen cell 
to put alongside its previously reported 
bromine-bromide cell. Purpose of the 
dual membrane is to keep the mem- 
branes from drying—unless these stay 
wet, there’s a chance that gas might 
escape through pinholes that might de- 
velop. Lewis Rupp, Ionics’ executive 
vice-president, says that the company’s 
first unit incorporating this principle 
has been operating continuously for a 
month. 

Ionics, he adds, has found that 
slight variations in membrane thick- 
ness are not as critical as once be- 
lieved, and that improved cell design 
is more necessary than further mem- 
brane development. 

Electrodialysis Picture: Also new 
this month are two laboratory electro- 
dialysis units made by Aqua-Chem 
(formerly Cleaver-Brooks Special 
Products) and called Aqua-Pac and 
Chem-Pac. Both units are rated at 
5,700-gal./day capacity, with 2% sol- 
ids reduction accomplished at this 
rate. Any desired level of solids re- 
moval can be achieved by recycling. 
The Aqua-Pac unit is designed for 
feasibility studies in water desalting, 
while Chem-Pac is for use in chemical 
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processing studies (e.g., solution con- 
centration, mineral recovery, drug 
fractionation). 

However, an Ionics patent infringe- 
ment suit is still pending against Aqua- 
Chem and its membrane supplier, 
American Machine and Foundry Co. 
(AMF is doing considerable mem- 
brane research of its own at Spring- 
dale, Conn.) AMF and Aqua-Chem 
are both licensees of TNO (The 
Hague, Netherlands). Ionics claims 
that the activities of these firms are 
covered under what it describes as a 
basic patent on ion-exchange mem- 
branes (regardless of their chemical 
nature). A revised version of this pat- 
ent, U.S. 2,636,851, was granted re- 
issue No. 24,865 in ’60. 

Ionics also has a patent suit pending 
in Japan against Asahi Chemical In- 
dustries, which is supplying the plant 
for one of the Office of Saline Water's 
demonstration desalting plants. 

Other firms currently active in ion- 
exchange membranes include Permu- 
tit Co., division of Pfaudler-Permutit, 
in the U.S.; Permutit, Ltd. (no con- 
nection with Pfaudler-Permutit), and 
Imperial Chemical Industries in Eng- 
land; and Asahi Glass and Toyo Soda 
in Japan. Nalco Chemical, once in 
the business, is understood to be con- 
sidering re-entry, and firms in Ger- 
many and Italy are expected to come 
in soon. None of the companies, how- 
ever, is now talking about its research 
progress. 

New Resin Résumé: Work in ion- 
exchange resins is devoted largely to 
development of better systems and 
improving the stability of standard 
chemical combinations (e.g., sulfo- 
nated copolymers of styrene and di- 
vinylbenzene). Development of new 
resins, where it is done, is usually 
kept under close wraps. 

One such resin, disclosed several 
months ago by ARF, has properties 
that suggest its use as an organic 
semiconductor (CW Technology News- 
letter, March 11). A nickel-contain- 
ing resin was reported at that time. 
Later work by ARF indicates that 
silver ions (in place of nickel) give 
greatly increased conductivity. 

Other new resins, based on differ- 
ent matrix polymers, have been de- 
veloped by Gregor to operate in non- 
aqueous media. These resins have 
shown rates of exchange in organic 
solvents (e.g., hexane, benzene) equiv- 
alent to those obtained by convention- 


al resins in water. Possible applications. 
removal of salts from petroleum, 
removal of fatty acids from edible 
oils. Brooklyn Polytech is applying for 
patents on the new class of resins. 

Application Emphasis: All the 
major resin producers put much more 
of their development work into find- 
ing and testing new applications for 
their resins than into the develop- 
ment of new resins. For instance, in 
its resins operations, Dow spends ap- 
proximately half the time on applica- 
tions, the other half on finding new 
resins and improving existing ones. 
A new use for sulfonated cation 
resins, reported by Dow at the Amer- 
ican Chemical Society meeting last 
September, concerns the drying of 
organic liquids. 

Other growing applications cited by 
Dow: reducing scale in water-desalt- 
ing distillation equipment; ion exclu- 
sion processes (used outside Dow 
plants for the first time last year); nu- 
trient media for soilless plant growth; 
and catalysis (e.g., recent application 
in esterification). 

Chemical Process Co. (San Fran- 
cisco), recently purchased by Dia- 
mond Alkali Co., has a new pilot 
plant for developing ion-exchange 
resins and reports 17 new-product de- 
velopment projects. Desiccants and 
plant nutrient media are mentioned, 
as is the cleanup of detergent-con- 
taining effluent streams (CW, Aug. 
19, p. 41). The other projects are 
still under wraps. 

Rohm & Haas Co. is still turning 
up new uses for its Amberlite 200, 
which it described at its introduction 
about two years ago as “the first 
major advance in the synthesis of 
cation-exchange resins since the avail- 
ability of polystyrene-type resins in 
*46.” 

Although made of the same ma- 
terials as conventional resins, Amber- 
lite 200 is said to incorporate major 
changes in resin synthesis that give it 
markedly improved chemical and 
physical stability. Among its suggest- 
ed applications: salt splitting, metal 
recovery, waste treatment, treatment 
of radioactive wastes. Ion-exchange 
paper (for paper chromatography and 
filtration) and liquid exchangers are 
other relatively new Rohm & Haas 
developments. 

Two trends noted by Ionac Chemi- 
cal Co., resin-making division of Per- 
mutit Co., are increasing use of ion- 
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Cellophane Adhesives 
Vinyl emulsion adhesives for packaging 
Vinyl wood working glues 


1946 


Polymerization of vinyl acetate & copolymers 
Starch esters and ethers 
Specialty monomer synthesis 


1951 


Synthetic resin hot melt adhesives 
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Paper coating vinyl latices 
Acrylate copolymer emulsions & solutions for paints 
Pressure sensitive adhesives 
Rubber & synthetic cements 
Cationic starch derivatives 


1960 


Dry polyvinyl acetate copolymer resins 
Polyvinylidene chloride latex 


1961 


Self-curing vinyl resins 


Vinyl copolymers for paints 
Polyvinyl chloride emulsions 


$64,700,000 Sales in 1961 (Est.) 


$9,232,873 Sales in 1941 


Carefully nurtured chemical growth 


It all began in 1941, when NATIONAL chemists se- textile and specialty chemical fields and NATIONAL's 
lected vinyl acetate resin as a base for military pack- broad line of adhesives. Today, NATIONAL is one 
aging adhesives. Each of the developments shown of the largest producers of polyvinyl acetate and co- 
above meets specific requirements of the paint, paper, polymers in the world. 
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exchange resins for purification (e.g., 
of fine organics) and for recovering 
chemical values. Recovery of sodium 
in a pulping operation, for instance, 
has been accomplished using an 
Ionac resin (CW, June 17, p. 72). 

On the Horizon: Still in the re- 
search stage, says Brooklyn Poly- 
tech’s Gregor, are resins that can be 
regenerated’ electrically. Although 
more costly than chemical means, 
electrical regeneration would be a 
great convenience in household units. 
Such products can be obtained in the 
laboratory by pyrolyzing oxidation- 
reduction resins or simply by mixing 
pyrogallol with graphite. 

Specialty resins for research use— 
e.g., resin-antigens and resin-enzymes 


3 big 
reasons why 





MISSISSIPPI LIME 
and LIME PRODUCTS 


have earned a 
national market 


Limestone deposits 


MISSISSIPPL LIME 
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leilinaienns 


of unequalled purity 


Strict control of mining 
and processing 


3) Strategic waterways location 


If you have need for lime for any purpose, 
keep these facts in mind: 


Mississippi Lime Company's entire limestone deposits 
have a natural purity and uniformity unequalled in such 
quantity anywhere. The entire formation tests 99% pure 
calcium carbonate. 


Strict control of mining and processing guards this 
nature-endowed purity. As a result, “Mississippi” is 
specified wherever there is demand for the highest 
quality lime and lime products. 

To these advantages, add our strategic location in the 
heart of America. Immediate shipment of your order, 
large or small, can be made by barge, by rail or by truck. 
This often saves you time and money. 

Our technicians are always available for consultation. 


See our specifications in Chemical Materials Catalog. 
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—can also be prepared, but Gregor 
points out that they are likely to re- 
main home-made items because of 
their small-volume market. 

As research on ion exchangers con- 
tinues to reduce limitations on resin 
use, however, commercial applica- 
tions will grow. 


Fuel Futures 


Developments in advanced hydro- 
carbon fuels were pinpointed at a 
recent meeting of the Society of Au- 
tomotive Engineers in Los Angeles. 


’Upshot: no single hydrocarbon fuel 


meets the over-all specifications for a 
high-temperature fuel, said J. R. 
Fultz, of the Aeronautical Systems 
Division (Wright-Patterson Air Force 
Base, Ohio). 

Today a kerosene-type petroleum 
mixture (CW, Feb. 27, ’60, p. 54), 
called JP-6, is being counted on to 
meet the immediate need for extreme 
high-temperature resistance. It will be 
used in the B-70 airplane, now being 
manufactured by North American 
Aviation, Inc. (Los Angeles) to fly at 
Mach 3 (three times the speed of 
sound). 

Two somewhat more complex types 
of hydrocarbons hold promise as po- 
tential high-temperature fuels: alkyl- 
substituted monocyclics and alkyl-sub- 
stituted bicyclics. (These two types 
were cited among 200 materials that 
represented all the general types of 
hydrocarbon structures.) Using these 
basic structures and adding the proper 
number and size of side-chains, fuel 
properties can be optimized and the 
best all-round fuel can be obtained. 

In applications where weight limita- 





POLYETHYLENE 
PACKAGES 
CHEMICALS 
BEST 


Multiwall bags with polyethylene 
film valves have proved superior 
to standard valve bags. Less prod- 
uct leakage and contamination 
were encountered in severe “tum- 
bling drum” and “shake table” 
tests. The valve design was devel- 
oped by Union Carbide Plastics 
Company in co-operation with 
several major bag suppliers .. . 
names upon request. 











to stop package leakage and contamination 


... multiwall bags with a new self-closing 
valve made of polyethylene film. 

Rigorous laboratory tests (like the 
tumbling drum shown above), as well as 
field trials, were made with both granular 
and powdered chemicals. In every case, 
this new polyethylene film valve outper- 
formed all types of standard valves, in- 
cluding tuck-in sleeves. Product loss and 
contamination were cut to a minimum be- 
cause the valve provides a tight, positive 
closure as the bag is dropped from the 
filling nozzle. 

You save packaging time too. No tuck- 
ing. No sewing. The bag stays cleaner. So 
do packing areas. And, the film valve costs 
less than standard valves in multiwall bags 
used for chemical packaging. 

This is one more in a long line of poly- 
ethylene contributions to better packag- 


ing of chemicals. Coatings, film, molded 
containers— you have a wide selection of 
polyethylene packages. And Union Car- 
bide Plastics Company has a complete 
range of polyethylene resins and com- 
pounds—low, medium and high density 
—tailored to meet specific packaging 
needs. See your supplier, or write Dept. 
KS-27J, Union Carbide Plastics Com- 
pany, Division of Union Carbide Corpo- 
ration, 270 Park Avenue, New York 17, 
N. Y. In Canada: Union Carbide Canada 
Limited, Toronto 12. 


UNION 
wTTinia PLASTICS 


Bakecite and Union Cansive are 
registered trade marks of Union Carbide Corporation. 
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a site 


worth seeing in 


MEMPHIS 
10/7 acres 


of Illinois Central property 
located north of Memphis at 
Woodstock, midway be- 
tween Chicago and New 
Orleans . . . a fast growing 
industrial community with 
such fine neighbors as E. |. 
du Pont Company, the Grace 
Chemical Company, Union 
Carbide, Montana Ferro- 
alloys and Cardox Company. 
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...11 miles from downtown 

Memphis 

. traversed by the main 
line of the Illinois Central 
Railroad and adjacent to 
U. S. Highway 51 

. water, sewage, gas and 
electric power all 
available 


. for sale or lease in 
whole or part 


A confidential discussion 


with our Director of Industrial De- 
velopment is sure to save you time 
in selecting the best plant site to 
fit your needs. Contact J. S. Frost, 
135 E. 11th Place, Chicago 5. Tele- 
phone WAbash 2-4811. 


ILLINOIS 
CENTRAL 


Main Line of Mid-America 
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tions are critical, isoparaffins best fill 
the need. And where space is the lim- 
itation, the high-density property can 
best be met with condensed tricyclic 
hydrocarbons. 

Even Faster: For speeds above 
Mach 3 and up to about Mach 5, vapor 
fuels, rather than the liquid hydro- 
carbons, are being researched. A 
study involving 33 hydrocarbons is 
now nearing completion, and it indi- 
cates so far that the bicyclic structure 
will again prove most promising. 

For advanced systems beyond Mach 
5 or for additional cooling at lower 
speeds, an endothermic (heat absorb- 
ing) type of fuel will be required. 
Their burning soaks up heat and this 
is of value in tolerating the friction- 
generated heat of the craft. The most 
hopeful fuels are cetane, decalin and 
cyclohexane for the higher-tempera- 
ture levels and tetraisobutylene for 
lower temperatures. 

Fultz, who is ASD’s project engi- 
neer for hydrocarbon improvement, 
says that-he expects aircraft design- 
ers to give fuels at least equal stature 
with engine and airframe design. 
Fuels are gaining importance because 
they will act as the primary heat sink 
for cooling new aircraft. Also, he 
adds, fuels will constitute over half 
the total weight of an aircraft in the 
future, and the fuel cost will be al- 
most half the direct operating cost. 


EXPANSION 


e Chemionics Engineering Labo- 
ratories, Inc. (Bala Cynwyd, Pa.), 
manufacturer of corrosion-control 
equipment and electrochemical sys- 
tems, has acquired a new, 6,000-sq.ft. 
research and development facility for 
work on corrosion control, water de- 
salting, fuel cells and sea-immersion 
batteries. 

e Quantatron, Inc. (Santa Monica, 
Calif.), has expanded two divisions 
and a wholly owned subsidiary into a 
new laboratory for laser and maser 
research under T. H. Maiman. 

e American Institute of Physics 
has started work on a $600,000 addi- 
tion to its national headquarters in 
New York. 

e Corporate research and devel- 
opment activities of Owens-Illinois 
Glass Co. (Toledo, O.) have been 
reorganized into three groups: funda- 
mental, organic and inorganic. Direc- 
tors of the groups will be relieved of 


administrative duties so that they may 
concentrate on technical matters. 

e The Orthmann Laboratories, a 
consulting and analytical firm in Mil- 
waukee, was purchased by American 
Bio-Synthetics Corp. (Milwaukee). 
Orthmann specializes in technical serv- 
ices to the tanning, plastics, petroleum 
and food industries. 

e Solvay & Cie. (Brussels, Bel- 
gium) has completed a 10-year proj- 
ect to expand its research facilities. 
A new, 250,000-sq.ft. central re- 
search laboratory, situated on the out- 
skirts of Brussels, will be used for 
work on new and old products in the 
Solvay line. Included: soda-based 
products, plastics, chlorinated solvents, 
chloromethanes, hydrogen peroxide, 
etc. 

e Nichols Engineering & Research 
Corp. (New York) has opened a lab- 
oratory at Burlingame, Calif., for basic 
research on spray drying. 

e Part of an atomic power re- 
search program, an $8-million exper- 
imental nuclear superheat reactor is 
now under construction. Sponsored by 
New York state electric utilities com- 
panies under the name Empire State 
Atomic Development Associates, Inc. 
(ESADA), the reactor is being built 
at General Electric’s Vallecitos Atomic 
Laboratory near Pleasanton, Calif. It 
will be the first separate reactor of 
its type, will be a fuel test facility to 
evaluate nuclear superheat. Capacity: 
12,500 kw. of heat. It is scheduled to 
begin operation in late ’62. 

e Anchor Hocking Glass Corp. 
(Toledo) is completing the second unit 
of its research and engineering cen- 
ter in Lancaster, O. The enlarged 
center will consolidate all corporate 
laboratories and research and devel- 
opment operations. 

e Atlantic Refining Co. (Philadel- 
phia) is streamlining its research and 
development activities from five to 
four major divisions. Physical and or- 
ganic chemical research will be com- 
bined in a research division while the 
other three divisions will handle de- 
velopment, services and Southwest op- 
erations. 

e Acquisition of a joint option to 
buy 35 acres of industrial property 
in the Pomona Valley Colleges Re- 
search and Development Center was 
undertaken by Consolidated Electro- 
dynamics Corp. (Pasadena, Calif.) and 
Consolidated Systems Corp., an affili- 
ate. 
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effort to 


bring you on-time deliveries 


Enjay products follow the fastest path to your 
plant, using whatever transportation facilities. 
are needed to meet your delivery requirements 
on time. 

Coastal ships carry Enjay chemicals to major 
U.S. ports. Push-tow barges travel the inland 
waterways, while pipelines provide an integral 
link to many of our customers. Tank cars and 


tank trucks reach every corner of the country 
with high-quality Enjay products. 

From supply points strategically located coast- 
to-coast, Enjay speeds its products to you. If 
dependable deliveries are important to your oper- 
ations, it will pay you to learn more about Enjay. 
You can do so by writing to Enjay at 15 West 
51st Street, New York 19, N.Y. 
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COMMERCIAL SOLVENTS CORPORATION 


NITROPARAFFINS DEPARTMENT 


. 


260 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 


CSC AMINOHYDROXIES 





CSC Aminohydroxy 
Compounds 


SUBJECT , 


DESCRIPTION 


Excellent emulsifiers, solubilizers 
and raw materials for resins 





ACTION DESIRED 


| Nerarcanewiate ne 


Study possibilities of new application to water-soluble and water- 
dispersible resin finishes as well as upgrading alkyd resins 





General 


AMP and Tris Amino are two quality CSC Ami- 
nohydroxy Compounds, versatile chemicals that 
will react with higher fatty acids to form a group 
of soaps with unusually strong emulsifying power. 
Each contains a primary amine group and at least 
one primary hydroxy] group and are consequently 
of interest in chemical synthesis. High boiling 
points and moderately low combining weights are 
distinguishing features. These NP derivatives are 
useful as solubilizers and intermediates in alkyd 
resins and synthetic drying oils; emulsifying agents 
in the form of their soaps for floor wax and other 
polishes, paints, and cleaners; stabilizers in urea- 
formaldehyde and melamine finishes, ingredients 
of specialties for textile, leather, and other 
industries. 


Tris Amino > 


CSC's Tris (hydroxymethyl) aminomethane is 
unique, the only tri hydroxy molecule commer- 
cially available having a primary amine group. 
Because of the amine group in Tris Amino the 
reactions which it undergoes in alkyd cooks are 
different from those encountered with conven- 
tional polyols. Recent work in CSC’s laboratories 
has shown that considerable upgrading of alkyd 
resins can be achieved by incorporating in the 
formulation relatively small amounts of Tris 
Amino. Improvements have been shown in acid 
resistance, salt spray resistance, and gloss reten- 
tion when conventional alkyds have been modi- 
fied according to these new techniques. The details 
are contained in CSC’s new Nitroparaffin Techni- « 
cal Bulletins Nos. 5 and 6. Easily emulsifiable syn- 
thetic drying oils with superior wetting properties 
can also be prepared using Tris Amino. CSC will 
be happy to make a technical representative avail- 
able to discuss in detail these recent developments 
in resin technology. 


AMP > 


CSC's 2-Amino-2-methyl-l-propanol, or AMP, is 
economical, efficient and versatile, ideal as a sol- 
ubilizer for water soluble resins, and a mild odored 
pH adjuster. In latex systems AMP is economical 





a “ 


because of its emulsifying efficacy; the cost to emul- 
sify a pound of solids is less than with lower 
priced amines, and the emulsions prepared with 
AMP have exceptional stability. AMP is also 
versatile, being both a solubilizer and dispersing 
agent as well as an emulsifier. Its advantages are 
most striking when used as an emulsifier in pre- 
paring self-polishing floor waxes and water-based 
paints, for adjusting pH of acrylic and butadiene- 
styrene emulsion paints, for inhibiting gelation 
during storage of finishes containing urea-formal- 
dehyde or melamine resins, for reducing viscosity 
of sanding sealers containing stearates, as a cata- 
lyst for making urea-formaldehyde resins. 
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Test Samples 


If you would like test 
samples for evaluating these 
CSC Aminohydroxy 
Compounds, or if 

you would like a 

technical representative 

to call, please complete 
and mail this coupon. 





PX-104 DiButyl Phthalate PX-108 Dilso Octyl Phthalate 
PX-114 Decyl Butyl Phthalate PX-118 lsoOctyl Decyl Phthalate 

PX-120 Dilso Decyl Phthalate PX-126 DiTriDecyl Phthalate 

PX-138 DiOctyl Phthalate PX-314 N-Octyl N-Decyl Phthalate 
PX-914 Butyl Octyl Phthalate PX-208 Dilso Octyl Adipate 
PX-212 N-Octyl N-Decyl Adipate PX-220 Dilso Decyl Adipate 
PX-238 DiOctyl Adipate PX-404 DiButyl Sebacate PX-438 DiOctyl Sebacate 
PX-800 Epoxy PX-917 TriCresyl Phosphate 
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"Mr. Puppy, the only reason Pittsburgh Chemical makes so many plasticizers is because we’ve dis- 
covered that our customers need a broad variety to match their umpteem compounding problems 
and end-product requirements. And, nine times out of ten, Pittsburgh Chemical ‘“‘comes through’’ 
with an appropriate plasticizer solution. 

If you’re producing vinyl plastics in any way, INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS DIVISION 


shape or form, give us a “bark.” Chances are, & PITTS BU RG Hi 
Pittsburgh Job-Rated Plasticizers will be able ©) CHEMICAL CO. 
to help you produce an even better end product GRANT BUILDING 


PITTS BURGH 19, PA. 
—at lower cost. 


A Subsidiary of PITTSBURGH COKE & CHEMICAL CO. 
3247 


CALL YOUR NEAREST PITTSBURGH CHEMICAL SALES OFFICE... PITTSBURGH, NEW YORK OR CHICAGO 
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SPECIALTIES 


Inhibited Salt: Blowing Up a Storm 


Next week voters in Akron, O., will af ' : 
cast their ballots in a hot local elec- 
tion. They will decide whether the 
city fathers can use taxpayer money 
to buy a rust-inhibitor additive, to be 
mixed with rock salt for use in this 
winter’s road de-icing program. The 
vote could lead to an $80,000 tax levy 
to pay for the extra protection, a sub- 
stantial amount of money for a com- 
munity of about 300,000. 

And Akron is just one of many 
snow-and-ice-plagued cities looking 
closely at rust inhibitors for road de- 
icing. Toronto recently completed a 
full-scale investigation of the problem; 
if the results prompt the city govern- 
ment to give the go-ahead, it could 
mean a $500,000 annual additional 
expenditure for an antirust additive. 

The controversy is sparked by the 
corrosive action of salt solutions on 
auto bodies. By the use of rock salt, 
motorists get ice-clear winter driving, 
but also get pitted bumpers, fenders, 
door panels. The answer, according 
to some city officials, is simply to mix 
an inhibitor into the salt—thereby can- 
celing out the salt’s rust-producing 
potential (and saving each motorist 
$50/ year). 

Sodium hexametaphosphate  cur- 
rently heads the list of likely chemical 
additives. Biggest supplier by far is 
Calgon Co., a division of Hagan 
Chemicals & Controls (Pittsburgh), 
which markets the chemical under the 
Banox tradename. That product com- 
bines sodium hexametaphosphate with 
other accelerators to aid in forming 
protective coatings on the car metal. 
A green dye is usually added to the 
crystals to distinguish them from or- 
dinary salt. 

According to one Hagan executive, 
200-300 municipalities, mostly in the 
Midwest, use Banox. If the cities mix 
in the recommended proportion of 
Banox (1 1b./100 Ibs of _ salt), 
about $3 worth of the additive for 
every ton of salt is consumed. Hagan 
does not mix the two, instead relies 
on either the salt companies or the 
municipalities themselves to do this. 
Tests of Banox’s effectiveness have 
shown that it can cut down rust 
formation 60-90%. wipe hens! ante 


Voice of America: To get a picture = SJushy streets are delight to makers of rust inhibitors for salt. 
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Vitra 
RARE EARTHS 


... somewhere in your everyday | 
processing there are new rare earths | 
benefits for you. Ask your nearest | 


| Vitro representative to call and | 


explain profitable applications. | 
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1961 EDITION. 


Vitro Chemical Company is today’s fastest 
growing producer of rare earth chemicals 
and metal alloys. 
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of the current feeling about chem- 
ically-inhibited rock salt, CHEMICAL 
WEEK checked with local officials of 
cities now using, or likely to use, such 
products. Among them: 

Greeley, Colo.—Highway Superin- 
tendent Vern Schaefer says that the 
city has used the salt-rust inhibitor 
mixture for eight years. Greeley buys 
a brand called Safe-T-Salt, already 
mixed by Carey Salt Co., which comes 
in 100-lb. bags. The city uses 800- 
1,000 bags of salt each season. Price: 
$1.22/100 Ibs., down somewhat, says 
Schaefer, from a few years ago. 

Boulder, Colo.—The city, accord- 
ing to H. C. Barton, highway super- 
intendent, has been using an inhibitor 
additive for the past 10 years, and 
like Greeley, buys what it uses from 
Carey Salt for the same price. 

Denver—The Public Works Dept. 
is weighing the idea of buying salt 
with rust inhibitor for use only at the 
municipal airport. “The airlines don’t 
like the salt we use because it is highly 
corrosive to aluminum airplanes,” 
says Richard Schweitzer, department 
equipment manager. For the city’s 
streets, however, Denver will stick 
with unaltered salt, won’t mix in rust 
inhibitors. Schweitzer says the job is 
to keep streets clear of snow and ice; 
the city claims no responsibility for 
what the salt may do to cars. 

University Heights, Cleveland—This 
suburb will add sodium hexameta- 
phosphate to road salt this winter. 
Chief hope: that other communities in 
and around the Cleveland area will 
follow suit. 

Cleveland Heights—This neighbor 
of University Heights, however, isn’t 
much more than curious about the 
experiment. Mayor Kenneth Nash 
says he wants more evidence that 
rust inhibitors are “economic and ef- 
fective.” 

Cleveland—Nash’s view is backed 
up by Cleveland’s Commissioner of 
Streets, Harry Ziskind, who notes that 
inhibitors were tried in the early *50s 
but that results did not justify the 
costs. And, he emphasizes, the effort 
would hardly be worthwhile unless all 
the cities and villages surrounding 
Cleveland followed suit, which is high- 
ly improbable. 

Sheboygan, Wis.,— According to 
Frederick Wedermeyer, assistant di- 
rector of public works, Sheboygan 
began using sodium hexametaphos- 
phate for the first time last winter, 


purchasing 163 drums, each holding 
135 Ibs. of the additive. Enough was 
left over to carry the city through 
half of this winter, and it expects to 
order another big carload to stock 
up. Wedermeyer says there was “a 
bit of controversy” when the city 
started the program. But a big writeup 
in the local paper won over the public 
support. Banox is mixed with the salt 
by the city, and the public works de- 
partment applies it to all major arte- 
rial roads. 

Niagara Falls—The city uses about 
$20,000 worth of Banox each season, 
mixing it in with some 4,000 tons of 
rock salt at the central supply source. 
Inhibitor cost: almost 25¢/Ib. 

Buffalo—Edward Jurewicz, streets 
engineer of the Parks Dept., says cost 
of antirust agents has been considered 
prohibitive so far. But the city may 
start using one if money can be allo- 
cated in the public works budget. Up 
to now, extensive tests have shown 
rust inhibitors effective “to an extent,” 
but not enough to warrant the extra 
cost. This would amount to about 
$90,000/ year. 

Mt. Lebanon, Pa.—This city tried 
sodium hexametaphosphate on _ its 
roads but quit using the additive 
in °56. Reasons: (1) difficulty in prop- 
erly mixing the inhibitor with the salt; 
and (2) doubt that salt is really a ma- 
jor factor in rust formation. 

Madison, Wis.: Madison, which has 
about 450 miles of streets (150 of 
which are snow-salted) has been using 
Calgon’s Banox for four or five years. 
The inhibitor is mixed into salt as it’s 
dumped into trucks—a method that’s 
less costly than buying a premixture. 
About 2 tons of additive are used 
each winter, at a 1% ratio to salt. 
Residents complained when the city 
started salting streets, but the addition 
of an inhibitor helped overcome ob- 
jections. A spokesman for the city’s 
engineering department tells CHEM- 
ICAL WEEK that he believes about 25% 
of Wisconsin’s municipalities are 
either using inhibitors now or plan- 
ning to do so. 

Toronto—This Canadian city looks 
as if it could be the biggest user of a 
rust inhibitor, but for the time being 
the city has put off adding one to the 
salt it uses. Toronto’s Dept. of Metro- 
politan Roads says that while tests 
conducted with inhibitors since De- 
cember indicated corrosion could be 
reduced appreciably, the cost of $500,- 
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000/ year would make the venture not 
worthwhile. 

Toronto’s Dept. of Metropolitan 
Roads and the Ontario Dept. of High- 
ways recently charged the Ontario 
Research Foundation with the respon- 
sibility of finding out whether inhib- 
ited salt could cut down the $40-mil- 
lion/ year corrosion bill paid by private 
motorists in that area as a result of 
salt corrosion of vehicles. ORF did 
some lab work and had Corrosion 
Services Ltd. (Toronto) make up three 
road-test machines. These machines 
(auto wheels with simulated fenders) 
spun around a special track for three 
months slushing through snow, snow- 
salt and snow-salt-additive. Results 
were published a few weeks ago in 
Report M-60110, titled “Effect of 
an Inhibitor on the Corrosion of 
Autobody Steel by De-Icing Salt.” 

Major conclusions: 

(1) Sodium hexametaphosphate in- 
hibitor (within limits of the field tests) 
definitely will reduce corrosion due to 
de-icing salt solutions, the reduction 
ranging from 10.5-77% if all samples 
are considered. Calculated average 
reduction: 55.7%. 


(2) Greatest corrosion rate occurs 


when cars are stored in a heated en- 
closure or garage each night. Effi- 
ciency of the inhibitor is also erratic 
under these conditions. 

(3) Corrosion due to salt is depend- 
ent on time and not related to mile- 
age traveled. 

(4) Dry mixing of fine inhibitor 
with coarse salt in a dry blender 
showed tendency of inhibitor to seg- 
regate. If inhibitor is to be used on 
roads, a mixing method will be re- 
quired to assure even mixing of salt 
and inhibitor additive at application 
point. 

Salt Companies Cool: Inhibitor 
makers are pondering ways to step 
up sales. Some would like to sell the 
large salt companies on the idea of 
dry-blending inhibitors into the rock 
salt (at about 1% of weight) as the 
salt moves along a conveyor belt from 
mines. But salt firms aren’t keen on 
the idea of supplying rust-inhibited 
products. Reasons: (1) there isn’t 
enough volume to justify the effort; 
(2) suppliers are reluctant to call at- 
tention to the possibility that salt is a 
cause of corrosion. 

However, there’s no practical rea- 
son why the salt companies couldn’t 
add the rust inhibitors if they wanted 








to. Additional outlays for mixing 
equipment would not be required 
since many of the salt companies al- 
ready put additives into salt (sodium 
ferrocyanide and others) to prevent 
hardening and caking during periods 
of storage. 

Indicative of the response CHEM- 
ICAL WEEK received from salt sup- 
pliers is one from a West Coast salt 
company spokesman. His comment: 
“All this talk about rust inhibitors is 
just so much nonsense. It’s more of a 
promotional thing than anything else 
because it’s not really effective. It can 
be, under some circumstances, such 
as in closed tanks used in refrigerated 
brine systems. But the whole idea is 
just not practical.” 

Not Hot on Ice: Nalco Chemical 
Co. (Chicago) had an inhibitor (also 
a hexametaphosphate type) on the 
market until "57. A company spokes- 
man says that when the phosphate 
began to replace sodium chromate as 
an inhibitor in the early ’50s it found 
a good market because it didn’t leave 
unsightly yellow puddles or raise a 
question of toxicity, as did sodium 
chromate. 

Also, the automobiles that were in 
use at that time did not have rust- 
inhibitive coatings, as they do now. 
Subsequently the market fell off and 
Nalco got out. Although the com- 
pany spokesman recognizes a resurg- 
ence of interest in the material, he 
doesn’t think the firm will go back into 
marketing a product. 

Complain of Stains: Another kind 
of resistance to rust inhibitors in some 
cities (e.g., Cincinnati) has come 
from citizens who claim that splashing 
of the salt water containing the chem- 
ical inhibitor has caused hard-to-re- 
move stains on clothing. 

It’s obvious from the varying reac- 
tion of municipal officials that mar- 
keters of the rust inhibitors face a 
double selling job if they intend en- 
larging their markets. They must con- 
vince the public, via thorough test 
programs such as that carried out in 
Toronto, that the concept of a rust- 
inhibitor chemical is not “miracle 
additive” talk. Then, once they have 
the public thawed to the idea, the salt 
firms will have to be persuaded it’s 
worth while to make the inhibited salt 
available to the prospective customers. 
Without doing both, any company 
preparing to move into the market is 
sure to find it’s on thin ice. 





NO PINHOLES, NO BLISTERS 


in drums and pails lined by 


Rheem Centrifugal Lining method 


And that’s not all. For several years now, the patented Rheem Cen- 
trifugal Lining process has been delivering lined drums and pails 
free of thin spots and globs or skips. Air turbulence is eliminated. 
Human error is eliminated. Lining thickness is controlled to within 
1/10 of a mil. Linings are cured by unique Rheem Vertical Curing in 
three stage, high temperature ovens. For more information, samples 
or a testing program, write the world’s largest manufacturer of steel 
shipping containers at 1701 West Edgar Road, Linden, New Jersey. 


Plants across the country . . . Chicago; Freeport and \ 
Houston, Texas; Linden; New Orleans; Richmond and vt 
South Gate, Calif.; Tacoma. For other sales offices see Vi 
the Yellow Pages. 
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PACKAGING, 


Acquisition of 3 established flexible packaging 
firms launches Spencer Chemical Company 
into another major field. 
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“These Spencer guys . . . they never do anything half-way!” 
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At Spencer Chemical Company, 
long range plans are fast becom- 
ing realities ... 

Spencer’s recently an- 
nounced entry into the flexible 
packaging fields marks a signifi- 
cant stride in diversification to- 
ward the consumer. Newly 
merged with Spencer are three 
experienced manufacturers of 
flexible packaging: Crystal Tube 
Corporation of Chicago; Flexi- 
craft Industries, Inc., and Wrap- 
ture, Inc., both of New York 
City. The two New York firms 
have combined to form 
Flexicraft-Wrapture, Inc. The 
new Spencer subsidiaries are de- 
signers, printers, and converters 
of all flexible film materials, such 
as polyethylene and cellophane. 


What The Merger Means 

To these award-winning 
members of the $500-million-a- 
year flexible packaging industry, 
their new affiliation with Spencer 
will mean additional financial 
and technical resources. The cus- 
tomers they serve will benefit 
from the continuing expansion of 
their already modern operations. 
With up-to-date, efficient plants 
and equipment and highly crea- 
tive design personnel, these 
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The newest addition to Spencer’s increasing line of products is flexible packaging— 
polyethylene and cellophane bags and printed roll stock for a wide variety of con- 
sumer products. Read below about this most recent development at Spencer: 


mame wet woe SC 


pencer subsidiaries offer Pro- 
‘ssionalism in Packaging. 


For Spencer Chemical Com- 
any, the merger accomplishes 
vo important objectives: First, 
3 a producer of basic plastic 
‘sins used by the packaging in- 
ustry, Spencer will gain first 
and knowledge and data on the 
eeds of users of flexible pack- 
zing. Unquestionably, the expe- 
ence will provide valuable guid- 
nce in formulating specialized 
sins for this industry. 


Secondly, Spencer’s new po- 
tion in the packaging industry 
reates desirable diversification. 
.s well as complementing Spen- 


Mer’s present product line, flexi- 


le packaging offers additional 


has already climbed into the se- 
lect list of America’s 500 largest 
industrial companies. The rapid 
expansion has been paced by 
new products developed from 
Spencer’s research efforts and 
acquisition of promising com- 
panies in diversified fields. 

Recent milestones in Spen- 
cer’s growth pattern include the 
development and introduction of 
new products such as: Spencer 
“Carbyne”*, a new agricultural 
weed killer which has just suc- 
cessfully completed its initial 
year of marketing, and Spencer 
“Poly-Em’”*, a unique polyethy!l- 
ene latex which has promising 
potential in the floor polish and 
textile industries. 


products and enlarging product 
lines. This pool of experts is 
available to furnish experienced 
technical assistance to Spencer 
customers. If you haven’t already 
discovered why “Spencer service 
is wonderful’, now is the time to 
team up with Spencer—the com- 
pany known for its know-how. 


WRITE FOR 
YOUR FREE 
COPY OF 
SPENCER’S 
NEW ANNUAL 
REPORT: 


On The Move 
To Serve You Better 
With growth, Spencer is in- 
creasing its capabilities to serve 
customers in many lines. Spen- 
cer scientists and technicians are 
engaged in improving present 


Another year of Spencer progress is concisely 
portrayed in words and pictures. Important 
age for future developments are outlined. 

or your free copy, just write us at the ad- 
dress below, or simply have your secretary 
attach this picture to your letterhead, and 
mail it today. 


SPENCER 


® 


*Registered trademark of Spencer Chemical Company 


Balance and sales stability to the 
roadening spectrum of Spencer 
roducts. 


low In The Top 500 Industrials 


Born a mere two decades 
go, Spencer Chemical Company 








SPENCER CHEMICAL COMPANY 


General Offices: Dwight Building, Kansas City 5, Missouri 
The Company Known For Its Know-How 
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THE MAN FROM AIRCO 
IS BACKED BY #@AEXTENSIVE 
RESEARCH i FACILITIES 


AIRCO'S DEVELOPMENT LABORATORY IN CLEVELAND, OHIO 
1S AVAILABLE TO STUDY PAINT CUSTOMER PROBLEMS. 


TO HELP YOU MAKE BETTER PAINT AT LOWER COST 





Airco’s research facilities are manned by a team of cain iam one 


chemists who specialize in the application of polymer COPOLYMER EMULSION BEST 
FOR EXTERIOR PAINTING 

: ; ; Exterior paints formulated with Flex- 
laboratories continue to lead in the development of bond 800 vinyl copolymer emulsions 
better paints with PVAc bases. Airco’s nationwide are easy to apply, dry quickly, stay 
clean, are blister resistant and free 
from chalking. Colors stay bright years 
of quick, dependable service. Talk to your Colton longer. Whites are non-yellowing, and 
most important... manufacturing costs 
are lower than with other latex bases. 


chemistry to the paint industry. Airco’s research 


network of plants and distribution points assures you 


polymer salesman or write to the address below for 
technical bulletins and formulations, 











AiR REDUCTION CHEMICAL & CARBIDE Co, 


A DIVISION OF AIR REDUCTION COMPANY, INCORPORATED e 150 EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 17, ‘Ee YORK © MURRAY HILL 2- 6700 
Vinyl Monomers Calcium Carbide Vinyl Resins 
Acetylenic Chemicals! Pipeline Acetylene Copolymers 
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Hope for Faster Write-offs 


Prospects for liberalized tax depre- 
ciation allowances in the profit-pinch- 
ed chemical process industries bright- 
ened last week. Reasons: (1) President 
Kennedy’s directive allowing faster 
write-offs for textile machinery (CW 
Washington Newsletter, Oct. 21); (2) 
a rash of speeches of this tenor by 
government officials, including talks 
by Under Secretary of the Treasury 
Henry Fowler and Rep. Glenard Lips- 
comb. 

Tax experts view as “friendly” the 
government’s move to reduce (e.g., 
by half) the length of time certain 
textile machinery must be kept to 
earn full tax credit. And they now 
believe there is no question that other 
industries, including chemical proc- 
essors, will be getting similar, long- 
sought benefits. 

Fowler, addressing the ’61 fall con- 
ference of the American Retail Fed- 
eration in New York, called the de- 
preciation allowances authorized for 
federal income tax deductions in 
this country “probably the most lim- 
ited in the world.” He put U.S. capital 
goods expenditures at 12.5% of gross 
national product in °48, 9.5% in 
*60, while investment in Western 
Europe rose from 13.3% of GNP 
in °51-’"55 to 15.1% in °56-60. 
Even greater percentages of GNP are 
said to be devoted to new machinery 
and equipment in Japan. 

“This means,” says Fowler, “that 
our manufacturers must compete 
with their friendly rivals in non- 
Communist countries to get a larger 
share of export markets and to keep 
imports from getting a larger share 
of our domestic markets, with our 
machinery and equipment being re- 
placed at a much slower rate than 
theirs.” 

Pushing the Upswing: He notes that 
there is a “startling” association be- 
tween upswings in the economic cycle 
and increase in capital goods expendi- 
tures; investment in plant moderniza- 
tion and expansion puts people to 
work in the capital goods industries; 
and such investment is “vital to a 
long-term solution” of the “balance 
of payments problem.” To keep 


foreign expenditures in balance, the 
U.S. must sell $6 billion more worth of 


merchandise abroad than it buys. 
Deficits in the U.S. international bal- 
ance of payments totaled about $11 
billion in the three years °58-’60. 

In a status report on the President’s 
tax revision program, Fowler said 
that a “discussion draft” of legislation 
released by the House Ways and 
Means Committee provides for a credit 
against income tax equal to 8% of 
the cost of new investment. The 
credit would be allowed for qualified 
investments where the property pur- 
chased has a useful life of at least 
six years. And, in general, the credit 
is limited to tangible property used 
in manufacturing, extraction, trans- 
portation or communications. 

Substitute Income? Drawback is 
that the estimated loss of $1.1 billion 
in tax revenue to the U.S. Treasury 
annually under this plan would have 
to be made up elsewhere. This might 
be done by “correction of some of 
the serious defects in the income tax 
structure which will provide revenue 
gains sufficient to offset the cost of 
the credit and keep the revenue-pro- 
ducing potential of our tax structure 
intact.” Some of the measures that 
are being considered include with- 
holding tax on interest and dividends, 
tightened provisions on expense ac- 
counts, and removal of some special 
privileges allowed on foreign income. 

Although use of tax credits is only 
one of several tax depreciation reform 
possibilities (CW Report, Depreciation, 
March 25, p. 111), Fowler says that 
the tax credit method was selected as 
‘the method that gives the greatest 
inducement to investment per dollar 
of revenue loss.” 

Sympathy But ...: In Los Angeles 
Congressman Lipscomb (R., Calif.) 
told the 12th annual conference of the 
California Society of Public Account- 
ants that Congress would probably 
approve a bill “at least somewhat 
along the lines of the (Ways and 
Means) committee draft.” But he re- 
marked that “the merits of a tax 
reform proposal are generally ignored 
and pushed aside if it reduces reve- 
nue. . . . If the proposal should result 
in a revenue loss, there may be hand- 
wringing and expressions of sympathy 
but little else.” 



















CW PHOTO—WM. ROSENBLUTH 
Cyanamid's Levin writes intraplant 
newsletter on community relations. 


Community of Action 


American Cyanamid’s manager of 
community relations, Harry C. Levin 
(above), this week is revising and 
enlarging the latest edition of a spe- 
cial newsletter designed to improve the 
exchange of community relations ideas 
among the firm’s plant managers. 
Production of The “Public Affairs 
Newsletter,” one of the few publica- 
tions of its kind in the chemical proc- 
ess industries, costs Cyanamid less than 
$1,000/year—and in management’s 
view it has already paid handsome 
dividends. 

The payoff is in the newsletter’s 
success in drawing managers’ atten- 
tion to the need for—and the effec- 
tiveness of—more realistic approach- 
es to press relations, safety, educa- 
tion, plant tours and civic participa- 
tion. Such matters are covered in the 
company’s manual; the new bulletin 
jogs plant management into more- 
frequent action. As a periodical sup- 
plement to the manual, it leans heavily 
toward case studies—plant managers 
are encouraged to submit instances of 
successful community relations pro- 
grams. Cases in point: 

e Pittsburgh editors were invited 
to visit the Bridgeville, Pa., plant. One 
newspaper published a two-article ser- 
ies. Learning of this through the news- 
letter, the Bound Brook, N.J., plant 
management invited editors to visit 
for the first time; the Stamford, Conn., 
laboratory followed with a tour for 
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14 press and broadcast newsmen; and 
the Brewster, Fla., plant arranged a 
press tour to report on the relocation 
of a phosphate mining operation. All 
projects were similarly well received. 

e The Michigan City, Ind., plant 
was the subject of a local newspa- 
per’s industrial series. Woodbridge, 
N.J., Valdosta, Ga., and Wallingford, 
Conn., plants were able to develop 
similar local stories in newspapers in 
their communities. 

e The Wallingford and Bound 
Brook plants invited the local press to 
base articles on features in the com- 
pany’s publication, “Cyanamid Mag- 
azine.” After they proved receptive, 
Cyanamid authorities at its Willow 
Island, W.Va., plant followed suit, 
suggesting the same magazine’s “Eco- 
nomics of a Job” as good copy for 
newspaper and television coverage. 

e Pollution control kicked off the 
Bound Brook plant’s periodic public- 
ity for its waste treatment unit. The 
newsletter story prompted the Ma- 
rietta, O., plant to arrange for a 
guided tour of its facilities for state 
and local government officials. And 
the Brewster plant similarly staged a 
press conference and tour to show off 
the newest phase of its control work. 

Cyanamid’s newest community re- 
lations programs featured tours per- 
mitting physicians and nurses to ob- 
serve the medical department at the 
Bound Brook plant and ceremonies 
observing the 25th anniversary of the 
Stamford Laboratory. How and why 
of both projects were described in 
recent editions of the newsletter. 

Look Alikes: However, Cyanamid 
isn’t alone in its internal promotion 
of good community relations. Allied 
Chemical Corp. publishes a “Com- 
munity Events” bulletin containing 
case studies and suggestions for com- 
munity relations programs. Allied 
also maintains a community relations 
advisory committee, composed of rep- 
resentatives of each of its branches; 
monthly meetings are called to map 
ideas for new projects. 

Making its first appearance Sept. 
15 was the Manufacturing Chemists’ 
Assn.’s “CIC Bulletin.” This publica- 
tion stresses the importance of com- 
munity relations and devotes its “Case 
Book” section to case histories sub- 
mitted by member companies. 

American Paper and Pulp Assn.’s 
“Community Relations Progress” illus- 
trates case histories with pictures 
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of programs performed by its mem- 
bers. 

These examples of newsletters aim- 
ed at community relations are rari- 
ties, however. More often, companies 
favor less formal approaches, and 
many don’t even seek to coordinate 
local plant programs. Others depend 
on public relations departments to pass 
the word. 

Coordinated Special: Nevertheless, 
Cyanamid is convinced that although 
a community relations bulletin may 
be of little help in a small centrally 
located company, it can be instru- 
mental in communicating ideas in a 
company with widely separated 
branches. 

And it costs little to operate. Cy- 
anamid’s newsletter, if it does little 
more than prevent management from 
overlooking some fairly obvious op- 
portunities in community relations, 
will have been useful indeed. But so 
far, its newsletter has done more than 
this. Managers are asking for more 
case studies and the sense of rivalry 
between divisions with a “look what 
we've done” approach has fostered 
increased interest. With community 
relations in the front line of CPI de- 
velopment, newsletter communication 
can be an effective tool. 


LABOR 


No Wage Increases: Employees in 
12 major chemical and metallurgical 
industries at Niagara Falls, N.Y., have 
foregone general wage increases this 
year. Reasons given: rising plant costs 
and foreign competition. Latest to sign 
a contract is Niagara Hooker Em- 
ployees Independent Union represent- 
ing more than 1,200 workers at 
Hooker Chemical Corp. Hooker’s con- 
tract calls for improved sickness and 
accident benefits, a safety-shoe pro- 
gram and speedup in handling griev- 
ances. Other companies negotiating 
contracts without wage hikes: Union 
Carbide Chemicals, Union Carbide 
Metals, Great Lakes Carbon, Interna- 
tional Minerals, National Carbon, 
Olin Mathieson, Pittsburgh Metallur- 
gical and Du Pont. 

- 

New Contracts: Employees at Mon- 
santo’s Nitro, W.Va., plant ended 
an eight-day strike early this month 
with ratification of a new, two-year 
contract that includes a 21¢/hour 
wage increase spread over two years. 


The major issue was company hiring 
of outside maintenance labor. A com- 
promise permits Monsanto to contract 
major maintenance projects to non- 
union labor with plant workers per- 
forming routine maintenance. 

e Kennebec Division, Hudson 
Pulp and Paper Co. (Augusta, Me.), 
ended nearly two months’ negotia- 
tions with United Papermakers and 
Paperworkers and the International 
Brotherhood of Pulp, Sulphite and 
Paper Mill Workers by signing a new, 
one-year contract giving employees a 
5% ¢/hour pay hike. The contract, 
retroactive to July 1, increases the 
pay scale for women from $1.635 to 
$1.69/hour and for men from 
$1.695 to $1.75/hour. In addition, 
Hudson will pay comprehensive hos- 
pitalization and medical benefits pre- 
viously paid by employees. 

e In Canada, agreement has been 
reached on a new one-year con- 
tract between Ontario Paper Co., Ltd. 
(Thorold, Ont.), and the nine unions 
that bargained for the company’s 
1,078 hourly paid employees. The new 
contract calls for a general wage 
raise of 5¢/hour, a 1¢ boost on shift 
differentials and an increase of 25¢ 
(for each employee) in the company’s 
contribution to the hospital insurance 
plan. One additional holiday was al- 
lotted by the company, making four 
holidays for each employee plus statu- 
tory holidays. 

e A two-year agreement provid- 
ing wage hikes and fringe benefits has 
been ratified by members of United 
Papermakers and Paperworkers em- 
ployed by Halifax Paper Co. (Roa- 
noke Rapids, N.C.). The contract, af- 
fecting 600 workers, provides for a 
3%4¢/hour wage boost, effective im- 
mediately, and an additional 3% in- 
crease effective Sept. 17, °62. The 
wage scale will run from $1.955 to 
$3.765/hour for top machine tend- 
ers the first year and $2.01 to 3.88/ 
hour the second year. Other benefits: 
improvements in employee insurance, 
health and welfare programs, holiday 
pay and overtime provisions, plus 
several additional pay increases for 
individual jobs. 

e 

Cost-of-Living Raise: United States 
Steel Corp. (Pittsburgh) will pay a 
1.5¢/hour cost-of-living increase, ret- 
roactive to Oct. 1, to U.S. Steel’s 
basic steel employees represented by 
United Steelworkers of America. 
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easy-to-install fitting for branch ; 
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Couplets are available in carbon steel, conforming to A.S.T.M. specifi- 
cations. Other materials can be supplied on special order. 
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Write for Folder SWC-1 to Dept. 24A-FCW. 


4-2 VALVES, FITTINGS 
O FLANGES & UNIONS 


See our complete 
line in Catalog F-10 § 
one HENRY VOGT MACHINE CO., P. O. Box 1918, Louisville 1, Kentucky 


E L Di SALES OFFICES: Camden, N. J., Charleston, W. Va., Chicago, Cleveland, 
rer Senet ~~ anne Dalias, Los Angeles, New York, St. Louis 
to Louisville dial: 

502 ME 4-9411 
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INSYLVANIA 


KEYSTONE OF INDUSTRY 


“New Partners 
in Industrial Progress 


Gulf Oil Corporation's multi-million dollar petrochemical complex at Philadelphia 


>> Climaxing a decade of 
>) rapid expansion into 
' the petrochemical field, 
‘™, Gulf Oil Corporation 
= this year augmented 
its operations in Phila- 
delphia with a new, 
multi-million dollar oxo- 
alcohol unit, and the 
start of construction on an equally ex- 
tensive benzene-cumene complex. 

In commenting on this major expan- 
sion, Dr. Alexander Lewis, Jr., vice- 
president in charge of Gulf’s petrochem- 
ical department pointed out, “The larg- 
est consumption center of our economy 
is still in the northeastern part of the 
country. The commendable progress in 
efficiency of operations at our Philadel- 
phia Refinery has encouraged us to 
place additional facilities here, inas- 
much as raw materials for these proc- 
esses are easily transportable, and Phil- 
adelphia provides a strategic point from 
which products of these three new units 
can be shipped both abroad, and to 
domestic users.” 

Dr. Lewis further added, “Of equal 
importance in our decision was the de- 


gree of stability and responsibility ex- 
hibited by leaders of the community 
and the Commonwealth. This forward- 
looking attitude in providing a progres- 
sive community atmosphere goes far in 
encouraging the development of new 
projects by existing industry, and the 
attraction of new industry to the area. 
We are proud of the generally harmoni- 
ous labor relations we have enjoyed in 
Philadelphia, and are confident these 
excellent relations will continue in the 
future.” 


Investigate the potentials of a Pennsylvania 
plant location now! Write for: 


@ Facts on “100% Financing For Your New 
Plant in Pennsylvania” 


WM Full details on Pennsylvania's excellent 
“Tax Climate” 

@ “Piant Location Services” brochure 

@ Current listing of available industria! build- 
ings and sites 

@ Special reports and tabulations, tailored to 
your specific location requirements, cover- 
ing—Labor, Markets, Transportation, Mate- 
rials, Minerals, Water Power, Fuel, Engineer- 
ing Facilities, 
Taxes and 
Community 
Data. 


ADDRESS INQUIRIES TO: 


PENNSYLVANIA DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 
DIRECTOR OF INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 
Rodom 423 « South Office Building * Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 


Phone: CEdar 4-2912 
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ADMINISTRATION 


KEY CHANGES 


John C. Quilty to vice-president of 
personnel and _ industrial relations, 
Shell Oil Co. (New York). 


L. J. Kaiser to vice-president, R. J. 
Brown Co. (St. Louis). 


Fred H. Buck to manager, Indus- 
trial Division, Fels & Co. (Philadel- 
phia). 


W. H. Rowand to vice-president 
(marketing department), Boiler Divi- 
sion, Babcock & Wilcox Co. (Barber- 
ton, O.). 


Charles H. Stockman to vice-pres- 
ident and general manager, Goodrich- 
High Voltage Astronautics, Inc. (Bur- 
lington, Mass.), joint enterprise of 
The B. F. Goodrich Co. (Akron, O.), 
and High Voltage Engineering Corp. 
(Burlington, Mass.). 


Robert J. Stein to chief executive 
officer, Birma Mfg. Co., Inc. (Buffalo, 
N.Y.), subsidiary of the Bell Inter- 
continental Corp. 


Joseph J. Meder to manager, Gov- 
ernment Marketing Division, Acme 
Steel Co. (Chicago). 


John Frederick Headly to board of 
directors, Alco Oil & Chemical Corp. 
(Philadelphia). 


Carl G. Sontheimer and Paul F. 
Bruins to the board of directors, Tek- 
nika, Inc. (Hartford, Conn.), producer 
of sonic defoaming systems. 


Russell E. Lux to director of prod- 
uct planning, Mead Johnson & Co. 
(Evansville, Ind.). 


John W. Braitmayer to the board 
of directors and vice-president of 
sales, Mona Industries, Inc. (Paterson, 
N.J.), manufacturer of surface-active 
agents. 


Walter F. O’Connell to president 
and chairman of the board of direc- 
tors, United Nuclear Corp. (New 
York). 


Donald H. Robinson to the board 
of directors, Procter & Gamble Co. 
(Cincinnati). 

L. P. Struble, Jr., to vice-president, 
Dravo Corp. (Pittsburgh). 


Vance E. Knowles to vice-presi- 
dent (sales), Conco Chemical Co. 
(Dallas). 
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GAS PURIFICA 


with Girdler’s 
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Write for full information on the new Girdler 
compact package gas purification plant. 


A free brochure is available on request. 


GInRDL 


CORPORATION m LOUISVILLE, KY. 


designers and constructors of plants for the production of: Hydrogen ® Carbon Monoxide 
Carbon Dioxide ® Hydrogen Sulfide ® Formaldehyde ® Synthesis Gases *® Hydrogen Cyanide 
Anhydrous Hydrogen Chloride ® Ammonia s Girbotoi Gas Purification * Sulfur Recovery ® Urea 


SUBSIDIARY OF THE CHEMICAL & INDUSTRIAL CORP. 
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Where the 


performance is 
controlled 


-.- YOU GET BETTER 
PLASTIC AND CHEMICAL 
PRODUCTS, TOO 





WHAT AN ADVANTAGE Diamond has in 
starting with its own basic chemicals! 

So naturally Diamond can control its 
own chemical processing right from the 
start and all the way up to you. 

This also puts you at a great advan- 
tage. You are assured of a uniformity 
and consistency of materials that must 
necessarily make your own products 
more reliable and more market-desirable. 

For example, in polyvinyl-chloride 
resins, the Diamond line starts at the 
actual salt mines which Diamond owns. 
Diamond does its own research. Bosses 
the conversion into resins each step of 
the way. 

This is true in the other fields, includ- 


ing general chemical processing, too. Our 





research men are always happy to pass 
on to Diamond customers their own find- 
ings in processing economies, manipula- 
tion of new or familiar compounds, ex- 
ploration of new product potentials. 
Yes, Diamond can control — and does. 
For more information about Diamond 
availabilities in your field, write Diamond 
Alkali Company, 300 Union Commerce 
Building, Cleveland 14, Ohio. 


¢ 


Diamond 
Chemicals 
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4758 


MORE WEAR IN 
LABORATORY 
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TREAD RUBBER WEAR INDICES 


AMERIPOL 
4758 


MORE WEAR IN MORE WEAR IN 
TAX! FLEET PASSENGER CARS 


... With tread rubber made of AMERIPOL MICRO-BLACK 


The goal was clear-cut—to dramatically improve the wear quality of the first line 
and premium tread rubber made by McCreary Tire & Rubber Company, Indiana, 
Pennsylvania. The recommendation made by the Goodrich-Gulf sales engineer— 
“Try the new AMERIPOL Micro-Black 4758.'’ The results—an average improve- 
ment of 35% in tire tread wear . . . proven in actual fleet use. In addition, tires 
are quieter, stronger, and have better shock absorbing properties. 

AMERIPOL MICRO-DISPERSION. The secret of the outstanding performance 
of AMERIPOL black masterbatch is jet-stream mixing of carbon black in the 
latex. This produces a superior dispersion, which greatly improves tensile 
strength and wear resistance. Investigate AMERIPOL Micro-Black for tires, 
tread rubber, shoes, coated fabrics or other black rubber products. You'll 
realize improved product quality, as well as materials and production savings. 
Call Goodrich-Gulf Chemicals, Inc., 1717 East Ninth Street, Cleveland 14, Ohio. 


Goodrich-Gulf Chemicals, Inc. 
WORLD'S LARGEST SOURCE OF SYNTHETIC RUBBER 
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Aylco’s Aylward: He has new ideas for moving fertilizer to farms. 


Gifts, Talks Sell Fertilizer 


With a floodtide of new fertilizer 
raw-material capacity due onstream 
this winter (CW, Oct. 14, p. 29) the 
question arises: Who will move it to 
the farmer? One company sure to be 
in the thick of this big direct-selling 
job will be Aylco Chemical Co. (Sul- 
livan, Ill.)}—and a number of the 
lessons it learned in hiking its °61 
fertilizer sales to the $3-million level 
could be meaningful to chemical man- 
agement (as they were to some of 
Aylco Chemical’s new, big-company- 
trained management men). 

Right now Aylco is polishing up 
its direct-sales methods, getting ready 
for the next season. Emphasis will 
be put on the item it says works 
best: plenty of personal contact. The 
company feels this is the only way 
to stay on top of the buyers’ market 
likely to result from the upcoming 
raw-material expansions. And, despite 
its hefty sales and good capital posi- 


tion, it is in no rush to make its own 
raw materials. A grateful formulator, 
often helped by its suppliers, Aylco 
sees no need to. 

Service and Incentives: Based in the 
heart of a fertilizer-oriented farming 
area, Aylco faces tough competition. 
To beef up the company’s share of 
markets, President Edwin Aylward 
has developed a combination program 
of service and sales incentives. And 
for the long run he is launching a 
broad educational program; even the 
relatively progressive Illinois farmers, 
Aylward feels, can use a lot more 
fertilizer than they do now. 

Here’s how Aylward’s combination 
service and sales incentive program 
works: 

The firm has been able to cover 
its fairly limited region by building 
four plants, placed to keep delivery 
time short. Further, the company goes 
directly to the farmers through a sys- 


tem of 25 direct retail outlets. These 
have largely supplanted dealer dis- 
tribution and now move about 60% 
of .Aylco’s liquid fertilizer. 

Also important in servicing is the 
firm’s ability to offer a range of 
farm chemicals. The retail outlets, 
in addition to selling and spreading 
fertilizer, sell seed corn and farm 
chemicals, including herbicides, insec- 
ticides and weed killers (purchased 
from Monsanto). 

Aylco also is now buying Prairie 
Mills, owner of three grain elevators. 
This firm (whose equipment is leased 
by Aylco; with half of the lease money 
applied to the purchase price) has no 
retail outlets, instead relies on feed 
and fertilizer salesmen. 

Corn Prizes: Aylco also encourages 
farmers to better their crop yields by 
offering special incentive awards. 
Trophies, certificates and merchandise 
are awarded. Participants set aside 
20 acres of land and, in the fall, 
put down the recommended amount 
of Aylco liquid fertilizer. In spring, 
corn is planted with yield goals of 
at least 150 bu./acre. Those achiev- 
ing this goal receive $250, plus a 
trophy; those reaching 125-150 get a 
pen-and-pencil set: 100-125, a tie 
clasp. All receive a “Master Farmer” 
certificate. 

Other services offered by Aylco in- 
clude soil testing. This service is prov- 
ing to be a good promotional device: 
Aylco fertilizer has been used on 294 
of the 332 farms tested so far. The 
program, in operation about four 
years, is being promoted heavily this 
year. 

Free Insurance: Aylco also offers 
free hail and fire insurance to its 
customers, prorated according to the 
size of the fertilizer order. When dam- 
age occurs, payment is made on a 
farmer’s account with Aylco, or—if 
he stops farming—he gets a cash pay- 
ment. 

In addition Aylward has discon- 
tinued much of the company’s ad- 
vertising (he still uses agricultural 
journals and local newspapers). He 
believes that an incentive program 
for liquid-fertilizer spreading equip- 
ment is more valuable. If a farmer 
buys the necessary attachment, which 
usually costs about $200, Aylco gives 
him $50 worth of fertilizer. This sys- 
tem has been quite effective and has 
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TRICHLORETHYLEN E 


A complete line of chemical 
products for industry. Rep- 
resenting — 


¢ Imperial Chemical Industries Ltd. 
Peter Spence & Sons Ltd. 


¢ Deepwater Chemical Co., Ltd. 


Chemical Manufacturing Co. 


Incorporated 


444 Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 
Murray Hill 8-8700 


714 W. Olympic Bivd., Los Angeles 15, Calif. 
Richmond 9-7235 


114 Sansome St., San Francisco 4, Calif. 
YUkon 6-3787 
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excellent “staying power,” Aylward 
says. 

Aylward believes that much of the 
area’s potential market isn’t being tap- 
ped, is thus sponsoring an educational 
program. He wants to expand the 
market for corn, show his customers 
that they can make more money by 
developing special strains of corn 
for specialty markets—e.g., whiskey 
manufacture (high carbohydrate con- 
tent, little oil and foreign matter), 
cooking oils (high oil content), and 
animal feeds (high protein). He claims 
that this can be done without intro- 
ducing new hybrids, but rather 
through sophisticated use of fertilizers 
and by keeping the various crops 
separated. 

Ups, Downs: By means of such 
practices, Aylco has managed to in- 
crease its fertilizer sales 30-fold since 
its beginning in °54. But the progress 
upward has not always taken a smooth 
course. 

Serious trouble first came in °59, 
when the company’s growth was 
quite rapid and working capital low. 
Aylward was approached with a mer- 
ger proposal from Unexcelled Chem- 
ical Co. (CW, Feb. 18, p. 102). He 
accepted the offer, became the major 
stockholder in Unexcelled. Aylward 
believes now that this venture nearly 
cost him his business. 

The merger coincided with a wet 
year, bad for fertilizers: the company 
was left with large inventories. Profits 
were still good, but Unexcelled in- 
structed Aylward not to do business 
with anyone who had not paid his bill 
within 45 days. Says Aylward now: 
“You just can’t do business that way, 
at least not when your customer is a 
farmer. We offer a 5% cash discount 
if bills are paid within 15 days, but 
accounts can go from 60-180 days.” 

Divorce: Aylward balked at the 
order restricting credit, and in April, 
60, the merger was dissolved, with 
Aylward assuming Aylco’s liabilities. 
“One thing we learned from all of 
this,” says Aylward, “is that it’s awful- 
ly easy to merge, but hard to divorce.” 

In ’60 sales were down nearly $1 
million, and company morale was low. 
Suppliers — including Allied, Mon- 
santo, Spencer, Sohio, Potash Co. of 
America, and U.S. Potash Co.—ex- 
tended credit, kept raw materials 
coming. Aylco recouped its major 
losses, is now winding up what looks 
like a record year. 





Sulfuric on the Lakes 


A change in end-use patterns is 
behind a move to build the Great 
Lakes’ first sulfuric acid tanker. The 
ship, scheduled to sail in ’62, is the 
former 250-ft. bulk canaler Norman 
P. Clements, now being converted at 
Point Edward, Ont., by Chemical Val- 
ley Fabricating Co., Ltd. It was pur- 
chased by Chembarge, Ltd. 

The tanker will be used to ship the 
acid from nickel plants at Copper 
Cliff, Ont., to the oil and rubber in- 
dustries at Sarnia, Ont. Until recently 
the acid, a production residue from 
the nickel plants, was absorbed by 
nearby uranium plants at Elliott Lake 
for use in uranium leaching. But the 
decline of the Canadian uranium in- 
dustry slowed this demand, forced 
the nickel firms to find other markets. 


DATA DIGEST 


e Lubricants: A new literature se- 
ries issued by Dow Chemical Co. 
(Midland, Mich.) describes character- 
istics of its Ambifio line of synthetic 
fluids and lubricants. Major applica- 
tions are in brake fluids, tire lubricant 
formulations, textile lubricants, metal- 
working formulations, compressor 
lubricants, heat transfer agents. 

e Containers: A new, 16-page cata- 
logue displays Tri-State Engineering 
Co.’s (Washington, Pa.) line of stand- 
ard Cargotainer models and other ma- 
terials handling products. The Cargo- 
tainers are collapsible containers, 
made of heavy gauge welded wire, 
used for shipping and storage. 

e Polybutene: Characteristics and 
applications, both present and poten- 
tial, for polybutene are described in a 
new, 31l-page technical brochure is- 
sued by Oronite Division, California 
Chemical Co. (200 Bush St., San Fran- 
cisco, Calif.). The brochure contains 
test tables and performance charts. 

e Expositions: Results of a study of 
visitors’ reactions and desires regard- 
ing exhibits at industrial expositions 
are given in “What They Want,” a 
publication offered by Clapp & Polli- 
ak, Inc. (341 Madison Ave., New York 
17). The survey was conducted at the 
Design Engineering Show in Detroit 
early this year. The results reveal 
visitors’ feelings about booth person- 
nel, high-pressure selling, number of 
products shown, technical literature, 
and pretty girls. 




































“ATLAS” has been our name for 49 
years...and it still is. However, we're 
now Atlas Chemical Industries, Inc.” 














“Atlas Powder Company,” our former corporate name, 
became less and less descriptive as we grew and diver- 
sified into fields other than explosives. Four moves, 
made since early 1959, emphasize our diversification... 


Our Chemicals Division is building a plant to make 
initially about 50,000,000 pounds per year of glycerin, 
ethylene glycol and other glycols. 





Our Explosives Division is building, and will operate 
for Solar Nitrogen Chemicals, Inc., a $15,000,000 


facility for making ammonia, urea and related products. 
v4 ~ Solar is owned equally by Atlas and The Standard Oil 





Company (Ohio). 


Our International Division was formed to take over 





export of all Atlas products, and to direct and expand 
g & manufacturing and marketing operations outside of the 
United States. 


| / 2 The Stuart Company was recently merged with and into 


Atlas. As an Atlas Division, it will continue to manufacture 
and market ethical pharmaceuticals. 





The"Powder’—or explosives—business is still important 
to us, and we expect it to remain so. Diversification 
into several chemical fields led us to change “Powder” 
to"Chemical,” and to bring all our corporate operations 
together under “Industries.” So, our new official 
corporate name is “Atlas Chemical Industries, Inc.’”... 
while the past lives on as we retain our original NYSE 
ticker symbol —"APC.” We hope you like the new 
name...and that you'll continue to call us “ATLAS.” 


EATLAS 


CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES, inc. 


WILMINGTON 99, DELAWAKc 
CHEMICALS DIVISION—polyols, emulsifiers, polyester resins, activated carbons, specialty chemicals. i EXPLOSIVES DIVISION— 
high explosives, blasting agents, blasting supplies; nitrogen chemicals; ordnance products. f@ INTERNATIONAL DIVISION—export; manu- 
facturing and marketing operations outside of the United States. ™ THE STUART COMPANY DIVISION — ethical pharmaceuticals. 
































Expansion, growth, extending the line, in- 
creasing capacity—add them up and they 
amount to the action we've taken in the last 
twelve months to offer better service and an 
increased number of products to our cus- 
tomers both domestically and overseas. 
Here is a quick summary of the things we've 
done: 


1 


Increased INDOPOL Polybutene capacity 60% 
by expanding existing manufacturing facil- 
ities at Wood River, Illinois. 


2 


In a joint venture, began construction of a 
multimillion pound a year Oxo Alcohol plant 
at Haverhill, Ohio. 


3 


Nearly completed construction of a Trimel- 
litic Anhydride unit at Joliet, Illinois, which 
will make this intermediate available in 
quantity for the first time. 


4 


Stepped up, by 50%, capacity for the manu- 
facture of Dimethyl Terephthalate at Joliet, 
Illinois. 


5 


Began construction of new Hydrocarbon 
Resin manufacturing facilities at Texas City, 
Texas, which will double capacity. 


6 


Through an affiliate, joined Algemene 
Kunstzijde Unie, N-V. in launching construc- 
tion of a Dimethyl Terephthalate plant at 
Delfzijl, The Netherlands. 


7 


Acquired substantial minority holdings in 
Furukawa Chemical Industries, Company, 
Ltd., Japan, maker of linear polyethylene. 


8 


Acquired from our parent company, the 
chemical research organization of 100 
chemists and engineers at Whiting, Indiana, 
and, in addition, extended customer service 
laboratory facilities in Chicago. 


9 


Completed construction and start-up of a 
petroleum additives plant in Antwerp, Bel- 
gium, jointly owned by Amoco Chemicals 
and Petrofina. 


THESE ARE THE PRODUCTS OF 
AMOCO CHEMICALS 


Isophthalic Acid « Phthalic Anhydride « Ter- 
ephthalic Acid * Dimethyl Terephthalate 
Trimellitic Anhydride+lsoocty! Alcohol+Decy! 
Alcohoi « Methyl Mercaptan « Olefins + Poly- 
butenes * Benzene «Toluene (nitration grade) 
Xylene (10°) » Aromatic Solvents + Hydro- 
carbon Resins and Resin Solutions « Liquid 
Hydrocarbon Polymers * Secondary Plas- 
ticizers » Petroleum Additives 


Through our expanded facilities and our 
growing list of products, perhaps we may 
be of service to you. Your inquiry will receive 
our immediate attention. 


AMOCO CHEMICALS CORPORATION 
Department 5304 
130 East Randolph Drive, Chicago 1, Illinois 
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WHATEVER solvents your nguyen need , TONE 
i . METHYL ISOAMYL OBUT’ 

ALCOHOLS KETONE... DIISOBUTYL K JE or any pre ah. 

vents, CARBIDE’ s full line ¢ can give you any combination . 
-_ —-s for the best balance between cost and performance. didnt 
savings are yours when you buy all your requirements from 
15 CARBIDE. For information, write, wire, or phone your nearest 
ESTERS CARBIDE office, or Union Carbide Chemicals Company, 
Division of Union Carbide Corporation, 270 Park Avenue, 

New York 17, New York. 
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A new class of nonmagnetic alloys—Nitinol—has been de- 
veloped by researchers of the U.S. Naval Ordnance Magnetic Materials 
Division) at White Oak, Silver Spring, Md. The alloys are based on titani- 
um-nickel, an intermetallic compound. The compound can be hardened to 
a state approaching that of tool steel; and although toughness decreases 
with rising temperature, it is suitable for applications up to 1200 F. Specific 
gravity is 6.45— giving strength without great weight for aircraft, tools or 
other applications. And the compound has a high mechanical vibration 
capacity at room temperature, which it loses rapidly with heat. This, the 
Navy suggests, might make it useful in temperature-sensing devices. Other 
properties that might lead to gainful employment in the CPI: resistance to 
corrosion and abrasion. 





« 

Stabilized methylene chloride, aimed for use in pressurized paints, 
is being offered at the same price as technical-grade methylene chloride 
($0.1125 to $0.1250/lb. tank-car to truckload drum quantities). The 
stabilized product, called Methylene Chloride-S, was developed by Dow 
Chemical. The solvent is said to contain a special inhibitor that reduces 
attack on aluminum, cuts catalytic reactions triggered by iron, gives better 
stability in solvent blends with toluene and aromatic solvents. It also re- 
sults in higher-solids paint systems. 

* 

Research forecast by George W. James of Battelle: U.S. expendi- 
tures, which he pegged as $14 billion in ’60 (and $3 billion in 50), will 
amount to about $16 billion next year. The government will account for 
$10 billion; industry, $5.5 billion; universities and foundations, $350 
million. . 

A new time-temperature indicator is being offered by Minne- 
apolis-Honeywell (Minneapolis, Minn.) to provide a temperature history 
of stored frozen foods, drugs and other items. It functions like a small 
electrolytic battery, depends on an electrochemical reaetion causing a 
color change in a strip of paper. Two versions are in production, one that 
will function at zero degrees for eight days, the other at zero degrees for 
a full year. The new model is an improvement over a similar device in- 
troduced six months ago by the firm and currently being tested by the 
Army Quartermaster Corps and the frozen food industry. Its acceptance 
could be a boon to nitrogen freezing (CW, Oct. 14, p. 65) and similar 
new processes. 











Another big step in shrinking the size of computer components 
was revealed last week by Texas Instruments (Dallas). It is ready to offer 
commercial quantities of its new Solid-Circuit semiconductor networks, 
Series 51. The Series 51 line includes six different digital-circuit modules 
designed to handle 90% of the circuit functions of digital equipment. 
The Air Force was shown an experimental microminiature digital com- 
puter utilizing the new networks. Occupying 6.3 cu.in. and weighing 
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10 oz., the model reportedly does the work of a computer 150 times 
as big, 48 times as heavy. All the units in the series are derived from one 
standard silicon wafer. Units of the series sell for $50-65 in quantity 


orders (1,000), more in sample quantities. 
e 


A one-can stable epoxy resin system is the latest offering by 
Linde Co., division of Union Carbide Corp. In the new method, the 
hardener is held (“caged”) in molecular sieves and completely isolated 
from the bigger resin molecules, which cannot enter the pores. It’s released 
by the application of heat or introduction of a displacing agent (e.g., 
atmospheric moisture). As Linde sees it, the molecular sieve idea will 
enable epoxy formulators to convert many two-can systems into the one- 
can method, which Linde says exhibits excellent shelf-life, lower exo- 
therms during cure, and cure rates approaching that of the free chemical. 





One-can epoxy systems also can be made by temporarily 
inactivating the hardener—either by increasing its molecular weight (and 
so decreasing vapor pressure) or by complexing it with another chemical 
So it decomposes at an acceptable temperature. Trouble with those systems, 
says Linde, is that it’s difficult to get an adequate cure in an acceptable 
time and at reasonable temperature, and that complexed catalysts will 


not provide a room temperature cure. 
. 


Goodrich-Gulf’s synthetic natural rubber now has three licenses. 
Last week the firm revealed it had granted a license for manufacture, 
sales and use of cis-polybutadiene and cis-polyisoprene to Ube Industries, 
Ltd. (Ube, Yamaguchi Prefecture, Japan). Previously it had licensed 
Polymer Corp. (Sarnia, Ont.) and Shell Chemical (London). It has also 
worked out an agreement to exchange know-how with Chemische Werke 
Huels (Marl, West Germany). The process for making the rubbers employs 
Ziegler-type catalysts. 





* 
Ion-exchange materials are making news (see also p. 35): 





e Bio-Rad Laboratories (Richmond, Calif.) is offering inor- 
ganic microcrystalline aggregates said to have properties and capacities 
comparable to those of conventional ion-exchange resins. There are five 
new members of the ion-exchange family: ammonium molybdophosphate; 
hydrous zirconium oxide; zirconium molybdate; zirconium phosphate and 
zirconium tungstate. Highly selective toward alkali metals and alkaline 
earths, they’re aimed at use in areas not covered by other resins. Advant- 
ages claimed: they can operate at temperatures up to 300 C, withstand 
high-level radiation. Suggested applications: deionization of nuclear re- 
actor water; separation of fission products; heavy metal purification; pre- 
ferential absorption of fluoride ions. 


e Fischer Chemical Manufacturing Division (Pittsburgh, Pa.) 
is bringing out 31 new ion exchangers, including organic and inorganic, 
strong and weak anion and cation resins. Included in the line, called 
Rexyn, is one designed specifically for uranium recovery and one that 
indicates by changing color when the exchanger is spent. 
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Limitless... The flow of new ideas from Conoco’s 
petrochemical research as we tailor the petroleum 
molecule to new uses and applications. Outstand- 
ing examples of the flexibility inherent in petro- 
leum hydrocarbons are Conoco’s new ALFOL’‘ alco- 
hols. In the past, products of this kind have been 
known as fatty alcohols because of their natural 
origin. After many years of intensive research and 
development, these important chemical building 
blocks will soon be commercially available for the 


prcancange 
ICONOCO. 


Vv 





Photomicrograph of a synthesized chemical made from petroleum 


first time from petroleum...assuring you a stable 
and economical source of supply. 

Other products in Continental’s growing line 
of petrochemicals include anionic and cationic 
detergent intermediates; oil-soluble sulfonates; 
sulfonic acids; secondary plasticizers for vinyls; 
a plastisol viscosity depressant, pigment disper- 
sant and vinyl foam additive; cyclohexane; fluid- 
loss additives; a bactericide and corrosion inhib- 
itor for waterflooding operations. 


For chemicals with a head start on the future... count on CONOCO! 


CONTINENTAL OIL COMPANY PETROCHEMICAL DEPARTMENT 


1270 Avenue of the Americas, New York 20, New York « JUdson 6-3430 








Need Strength at Plus-2000°F? Met- 
als for space re-entry vehicles, nu- 
clear reactors, rocket engines and 
high-temperature furnaces must 
stay strong when things get really 
hot! Highest structural strength 
under extended exposure to ex- 
tremes of heat calls for PURE colum- 
bium, tantalum, molybdenum, tung- 
sten or alloys of these pure metals. 
Stauffer’s Metals Division can meet 
your requirements with pure refrac- 
tory metals produced by electron 
beam furnace techniques. Exclusive 
Stauffer processing gives you an- 
other advantage—reduced grain size 
—permitting fabrication of these re- 
fractory metals by conventional 
steel-working methods. For specific 
information call collect, or write 
Stauffer Metals Division, 1201 South 
47th Street, Richmond 4, California. 
Phone: LAndscape 4-7227. 3 


Want to put pressure 


Heavenly Leavening for Doughnuts. 
That's ‘Donut Pyro*’’, one of several 
grades of sodium acid pyrophos- 
phate made by Stauffer’s Victor Di- 
vision. Its controlled rate of reaction 
is synchronized with the speed of 
today’s automatic doughnut ma- 
chines . . . and designed to produce 
uniform results at all times. If you're 
interested in refrigerated doughs, 
cake mixes or commercial-type bak- 
ing powders and creams, Victor can 
supply a ‘‘tailor-made’’ SAPP to sat- 
isfy your requirements. Ask for de- 
tails and you will know why it pays to 
see Victor for phosphates in the food 
industry. Victor Chemical Works 
Division, 155 North Wacker Drive, 
Chicago 6, Illinois. ¥- 


Look What Kraft has Done! Kraft 
pulp is now used to make envelope 
stock, milk and cream cartons, table 
tops and newsprint. Paper chemists 
and engineers have put real sales 
pressure behind kraft pulp by devel- 
oping many new uses. High on the 
list of basic suppliers to this vast in- 
dustry is Stauffer’s West End Divi- 
sion . . . producing huge quantities 
of high-grade salt cake (sodium sul- 
fate). Immediate shipments from 
our large storage facilities plus 
superior technical assistance are 
among basic reasons for specifying 
West End. Need salt cake? Get in 
touch with West End Chemical Com- 
pany Division, 636 California Street, 
San Francisco 8, Calif. @iumy 


AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS DIVISION e ANDERSON CHEMICAL DIVISION e CONSOLIDATED CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES DIVISION @ INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS DIVISION @ A. R. MAAS CHEMICAL 
COMPANY DIVISION e METALS DIVISION e MOLDED PRODUCTS DIVISION e VICTOR CHEMICAL WORKS DIVISION e WEST END CHEMICAL COMPANY DIVISION @ INTERNATIONAL DIVISION 
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“Reg. T.M., Stauffer Chemical Company 











behind your products? Press the button! Psst...out 


comes shaving cream . . . wax or insecticide. Aerosol magic starts with gas pressure generated by 
fluorocarbons. Leading producers specify Stauffer chloroform, carbon tetrachloride and perchior- 
ethylene as raw materials for fluorocarbons. Or, if you need an extender to lower the cost of your 
aerosol, Stauffer supplies methylene chloride. And if you’re under pressure for a new source of 
supply of fluorine compounds, Stauffer now makes a whole family of them at East St. Louis, Illinois... 
sodium fluoride, sodium acid fluoride, fluoboric acid, sodium and potassium fluoborate. So, if you 
want action, just press the button for Stauffer! Psst .. . we'll be there with technical help and creative 
ideas to make your profits grow. Industrial Chemicals Division, Stauffer Chemical Company, 380 


Madison Avenue, New York 17, New York. 











Significant Quality Improvements 
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Continuing process refinements have increased the purity 
of Petro-Tex Butene-1 and also reduced its maximum 
water content. Our present specifications are completely 
satisfactory for all known organic chemical uses. 
Petro-Tex Butene-1 is a highly reactive olefin. It undergoes 
a wide range of useful oxidation, hydration, alkylation 
and oxo-process reactions. In addition to its present 
major use in modifying linear olefin polymers, it merits 
investigation for n-butyl alcohol, butylene oxides, various 
copolymers and petrochemicals. 


We invite inquiries for Butene-I and 
BUTENE-2 e¢ ISOBUTYLENE e¢ BUTADIENE 


DIISOBUTYLENE ¢ TRIISOBUTYLENE 
TETRAHYDROPHTHALIC ANHYDRIDE 


E> EOE BRCP- PEON CORR ECNEEC ALL 
CORPORATION 


500 ARK PLACE, HOUSTON 17, TEXAS 
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Sterling Drug’s Vice-Chairman Hills (left), process inventor Zimmermann, Chairman Hiebert (right). 


Sewage Process Yields a Kilowatt Bonus 


The Zimmermann sewage disposal, 
power generating process (Zimpro) is 
going commercial in a big way and 
serving notice that it will be a strong 
candidate for employment in thou- 
sands of new sewage plants needed in 
the U.S. 

Next week an $11.9-million, 200- 
tons/day (dry weight) sewage dis- 
posal plant using the Zimmermann 
process will begin test-run operations 
in Chicago. Last week construction of 
a l-ton/day plant using the same 
process was completed in South Mil- 
waukee, Minn., and a contract was 
signed for a duplicate to be built at 
Rye, N.Y. Earlier this month a 5.6- 
tons/day plant started test run opera- 
tions in Wheeling, W.Va. 

These new units, plus the 3-tons/- 
day plant at Wausau, Wis., now testing 
the process by a year’s continuous 
operation, put Zimpro solidly into 
competition in bidding for the 5,200 
new sewage-treatment plants and en- 


largements, costing $2 billion, that 
Surgeon General Luther Terry esti- 
mates are today’s U.S. needs (CW 
Washington Newsletter, April 15). 

In its play for these projects, Zim- 
pro (developed in ’55 by Frederick 
Zimmermann and licensed by Sterling 
Drug, Inc., New York) will compete 
with the conventional method of de- 
stroying sewage through biological di- 
gestion. Zimpro, which destroys waste 
by oxidation, claims modest invest- 
ment costs ($60,000-90,000/ daily ton 
of capacity). And its only disadvan- 
tage seems to be that it will require 
trained process operators who are not 
readily available in small rural com- 
munities. 

Flameless Combustion: Key to the 
process is air oxidation under pressure 
and at elevated temperature. Com- 
pressed air is mixed with sewage 
sludge; the mixture of fluid with dis- 
persed air bubbles is held at oxidation 
conditions long enough for the solid 


waste to be oxidized to combustion 
gases. Water and ash are also produced 
by the reaction. 

Typical pressures range from 1,200 
lbs./sq.in. gauge (at Wheeling) to 
about 1,800 Ibs./sq.in. gauge (at 
Chicago); they depend on the concen- 
tration of solids in the sludge. The 
effect of the pressure is to drive oxy- 
gen from the dispersed air bubbles 
into solution to react with the waste. 
As more dissolved oxygen reacts, 
more goes into solution, until its con- 
tent in the effluent gases is reduced to 
about 2%. 

Temperatures in turn depend on 
the pressure applied—400 F is the 
minimum for practical design. Normal 
design temperatures range from 525 
F (at Wheeling) to about 560 F (at 
Wausau). Typical combustion gases 
contain about 83% nitrogen, 14% 
carbon dioxide, less than 0.2% hydro- 
carbons, while ash, left in the effluent 
water, contains noncombustibles (e.g., 
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iron, silicon, calcium) in proportion 
to the composition of the waste. 

By-Product Power: Important bonus 
of the process is power—generated 
from the heat liberated during the 
oxidation. When the fuel value of the 
wastes in the sludge is more than 
about 2,900 Btu./gallon (equivalent 
to about 4-5% solids), liberated heat 
is enough to drive the process air 
compressors. And as concentrations 
rise, the excess heat can be used to 
drive an electrical power generator. 

Thus the heart of the process is a 
turbogenerator that can operate on 
the hot reactor effluent. The Chicago 
unit features a Worthington expander, 
the first used in this country and built 
expressly for this service. Feeding this 
expander is a gas-steam mixture of 
vapors consisting of the combustion 
gases and partial-pressure steam gen- 
erated in the reactor. Coming directly 
from a gas-liquid separator in the re- 
actor effluent stream, this mixture 
enters the expander at 1,500 Ibs./- 
sqg.in. gauge and about 540 F. Steam 
leaving the expander is condensed at 
1-lb./sq.in. gauge, while the com- 
bustion gases are vented to a stack. 

Simple Process: With the exception 
of the unique expander, the equipment 
is familiar. The process consists of 
seven steps: (1) sewage is passed 
through settling tanks to pumps, where 
(2) it is brought to reaction pressure 
and mixed with compressed air; (3) 
the air-sludge mixture is brought up to 
reaction temperature by heat exchange 
with the reactor liquid effluent; this 
mixture is then fed into (4) the reac- 
tion vessel, which is a tall column 
designed for sufficient holdup to per- 
mit oxidation. 

From the reactor, the gas-liquid 
mixture passes to the separator, 
which (5) sends the gases to the ex- 
pander, while (6) the liquids go back 
to heat exchange with the feed. These 
liquids then go to a settling basin, 
where (7) the ash is allowed to pre- 
cipitate before the water is sent to a 
stream. 

Sterling Drug representatives do not 
say whether the process can handle 
the heavy concentration of detergents 
that are plaguing sewage treatment 
plants with foam in some areas. But 
they do say that the process has had 
no problems with foam. One thing is 
absolutely certain: Zimpro will soon 
have a chance to prove itself on a wide 
scale. 
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Desalting Yields Salt 


International Salt Co. (Clarks Sum- 
mit, Pa.) and W. L. Badger Associates, 
Inc. (Ann Arbor, Mich.), have teamed 
up to sell a process package for ob- 
taining fresh water and high-purity 
salt from sea water. 

The idea, broached earlier this year 
(CW, April 15, p. 42), would be to 
make a salable pure salt by-product, 
enhancing the appeal of the desalting 
process. Estimates, based on the aver- 
age salt content in the sea, would 
place salt production at about 100 
tons for 1 million gal. of fresh water 
produced. 

Badger believes that its process is 
best adapted for this combination job, 
because of the relatively high con- 
centration of its brine blowdown. 
The firm points out, however, that the 
process is specifically oriented to loca- 
tions where there is a need for salt as 
well as water, and where solar evap- 
oration ponds are conventional sources 
of salt. 

The process, called long-tube-verti- 
cal evaporator process (LTV), has 
been piloted at Wrightsville Beach, 
N.C.; and a prototype plant producing 
1 million gal./day of fresh water was 
started up earlier this year at Freeport, 
Tex. 

Costs of the prototype unit have 
been proved out at about $1/1,000 
gal. of fresh water. Badger says, how- 
ever, that costs would be cut to about 
40¢/1,000 gal. in larger units, since a 
fivefold increase in capacity would 
boost investment only about 2.5 times 
and since labor costs (half the operat- 
ing cost at Freeport) would not be 
appreciably increased. 

ISC’s salt purification process, 
called the International recrystallizer 
process, has been in operation at the 
firm’s Avery Island, La., mine and re- 
finery since °58. Its role in the com- 
bined plant would be to recrystallize 
sodium chloride into a product pure 
enough for industrial use. 

Getting Out Gypsum: The two proc- 
esses are united through a series 
of solar evaporation beds. Here’s how 
it works: The LTV desalting process 
takes about 75% of the water out of 
sea brine as it converts this into fresh 
water. The remaining concentrated 
brine, which contains all of the salts 
from the original sea water, is sent out 
to a solar evaporation bed. 

Here additional water is allowed to 





Interested personal service— 
always— 
when you buy from Eastman 


Eastman 
Ethyl 
Alcohol 


Anhydrous 
95% 
SDA 


Tecsol” 
proprietary 
ethyl 
alcohol 


Tecsol is available in princi- 
pal industrial centers for 
immediate shipment in drum 
or bulk through Eastman 
Chemical Products, Inc., or 


its distributors. 


For properties and shipping 
information on these and 
other Eastman products, see 
Chemical Materials Catalog, 
page 225, or Chemical Week 
Buyers’ Guide, page 113. 


E;astman 














What happens 


when you buy from Eastman! 


2B...or not 2B, was the question 


out all the details, but I do know that 
overtime loading crews, bonded tank 


“Under normal circumstances, and 
from a customer with all his permits 
in order, a telephoned request for two 
tank trucks of SDA-2B Ethyl Alcohol, 
Monday morning delivery, is a pleas- 
ant way to add impressive pounds to a 
salesman’s monthly tally sheet,” re- 
ports one of our southwestern repre- 
sentatives. 

“But, coming as it did at 9 o’clock on 
a Saturday night, my chances for set- 
ting any new sales records and his 
chances for getting the alcohol looked 
pretty slim. 

“I promised to try...since the cus- 


tomer had to have the alcohol or shut 
down an important process. 

“Our plant switchboard operator in 
Longview, Texas gave me the home 
number of the Superintendent of the 
Alcohol Department and his baby- 
sitter in turn gave me the number 
where I could disturb his evening out. 
He was a little surprised to say the 
least, but sympathetic as only a pro- 
duction man can be when I explained 
the short inventory position of the 
customer, occasioned by an unusual 
demand for his end product. 

“I’m still not sure of how he worked 


trucks, drivers, etc., were rounded up 
and on hand Sunday morning. With 
an able assist from the cooperative 
Alcohol Tax Division the all-important 
shipment left Longview late Sunday 
afternoon and was unloading at the 
customer's plant at 8:00 A.M. on 
Monday morning.” 

Routine service to our customers? 
Not if we want to stay in business. But 
an idea of the type of personal, inter- 
ested service that you can expect when 
you buy from Eastman. 


Eastman CHEMICAL PRODUCTS, INC., kincsport, TENNESSEE, Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company 


SALES OFFICES: Eastman Chemical Products, Inc., Kingsport, Tennessee; Atlanta; Boston 


Greensboro, North Carolina; Houston; Kansas City, Missouri 


Buffalo; Chicago; Cincinnot 
New York City; Philadelphia; St, Louis 


Cleveland Detroit 


West Coast: Wilson & Geo. Meyer & Company, Son Francisco; Los Angeles; Portland; Salt Lake City; Seattle 
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Let a 
Trained Eye 
Locate 
YOUR PLANT 
SITE... 















































































































in the Southeast Coastal 6 


From where we sit, chances are we can spot just the 


site you want for a branch plant or warehouse 
operation. 


















And our industrial development specialists can tell 
you of climate, resources, manpower, tax benefits 
and transportation that will open your eyes to the 
Southeast Coastal 6. 









So, to save time, trouble and expense in your site- 
seeking, tell us your needs. Just call, write or wire. 
All inquiries held confidential. 










R. P. JOBB 
Assistant Vice-President 
Direct inquiries to: Department 1041 


Atlantic Coast Line Railroad 
Jacksonville, Florida 





Serving the Southeast 
Coastal 6 


ATLANTIC 


COAST LINE 





RAILROAD 
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evaporate in the sun and open air 
until the liquid has been reduced to 
about 10% of that fed into the LTV 
process. At this point most of the gyp- 
sum (hydrate of calcium sulfate) pre- 
cipitates, while the solution, carrying 
sodium chloride and other sea salts, is 
decanted into a second solar pond. In 
this pond, evaporation continues until 
fluid volume has been reduced to 
2-3% of the original sea water. This 
forces most of the sodium chloride to 
precipitate along with the remaining 
gypsum, while the other salts remain in 
the solution, which is decanted. 

Inverse Solubility: At this point 
the International recrystallizer process 
comes into play. Although a large part 
of the calcium sulfate has been re- 
moved as gypsum in the first solar 
pond, enough is precipitated in the 
second to contaminate the sodium 
chloride product. The recrystallizer 
separates this calcium sulfate. 

The principle of this separation re- 
lies on a unique property of calcium 
sulfate: unlike most salts, its solubility 
decreases as the temperature increases. 
And the process combines low-tem- 
perature (130-180 F) evaporation with 
high-temperature (220 F) dissolution. 
Sodium chloride is precipitated out 
in low-temperature evaporators; and 
brine containing dissolved calcium sul- 
fate is recycled from the evaporators 
to the high-temperature dissolvers, 
where it precipitates as raw salt is dis- 
solved. 

The process involves six basic steps: 
impure salt crystals are (1) dissolved 
with recycled calcium sulfate brine, 
and the resulting solution is sent to a 
vacuum tower, where (2) it is heated 
as it condenses water vapors from a 
first-effect evaporator; the warm solu- 
tion leaving this tower is then (3) 
heated until the solution becomes satu- 
rated with calcium sulfate, which pre- 
cipitates; anhydrous calcium sulfate is 
then (4) separated in a thickener with 
sand filters. 

The clear salt solution from the fil- 
ters passes to the first-effect evapo- 
rator, where (5) it flashes into a vac- 
uum and cools. Vapors pass to the 
vacuum tower heater. Salt (sodium 
chloride) is recovered from this evap- 
orator, while the brine passes to a 
second-effect evaporator, where (6) it 
is flashed to still lower vacuum. More 
salt is recovered here, while the re- 
maining brine is recycled to the dis- 
solving step (1). 
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JUST DROP IT IN! 


THAT S HOW EASY 
IT 15 TO USE Mil 
LITHIUM ALUMINUM 
HYDRIDE 


Anyone can do it! All the productive reactivity 
of lithium aluminum hydride is safely preserved 
in ether soluble packaging. Filled with exact 
pre-determined batch amounts... packets are 
ready to be dropped directly into the reactor. 
Nothing could be safer, more convenient, or 
easier to use and store! 


But this new packaging technique isn’t all. 
Profitable applications for lithium aluminum 
hydride have grown, too. A recent development, 
for example, has shown that by combining other 
reagents with lithium aluminum hydride, mixed 
hydride systems are achieved that are excep- 
tionally selective. In some cases reactions take 
an entirely new course. In others, stereospecific 
reduction occurs. MHI has a brochure that 
gives full details. 


If your field of interest falls somewhere between 
steroid chemistry and the development of 
highly reactive fuels, you need the full story on 
lithium aluminum hydride. MHI will gladly send 
it to you. Experienced technical service, too, is 
available without obligation. 


PIONEERS IN HYDRIDE CHEMISTRY 


Metal Hydrides Incorporated 


223 CONGRESS STREET, BEVERLY, MASS. 


Calcium Hydride + Lithium Aluminum Hydride + Potas- 
sium Borohydride +* Sodium Borohydride * Sodium 
Hydride Oil Dispersion +« Titanium Hydride » Zirconium 
Hydride. 
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‘wcom — Non -toxic- 
ercellent iequsineaae of the 
most versatile of industrial or- 
ganic acids —efficient cleaner for 
ferrous and non-ferrous metals 
successfully used in power plant 
cleaning and radioactive decon- 
famination programs. 

Citrofler’ esters are gaining 
reputation as efficient, non-toxic 
plasticizers. 
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BENZENE: 





Shell increases benzene capacity 500 per cent. Can now 


fill orders anywhere from 3 refineries. Mammoth storage 


system can make benzene available on a local basis. 





Shell now has the largest benzene- 
_ producing capacity in the world. 
It exceeds 80 million gallons a 
year. An increase of nearly 500 
per cent in less than 18 months. 

Shell benzene now comes from 
3 refineries. You can take delivery 
by barge, truck or tank car—de- 
pending on your location. 

You can get all the benzene you 
need, when you need it. Read the 
facts below. 


HE DEMAND for benzene has soared. 
if iersse uses are coming along every 
year. Shell has answered the need with 
a massive increase in capacity. 


Bigger supplies now 


Shell’s annual benzene production ca- 
pacity tops 80 million gallons of high 
purity product. Production and distri- 
bution facilities are nationwide. 

Three Shell refineries can now pro- 
duce benzene: Wood River, Illinois; 
Houston, Texas; and Wilmington, 
California. 


Shipments come by barge, 
tanker, tank car or truck 


All three are located near waterways 
to make possible direct barge or tanker 
shipments—a great potential saving. 
Shipment can also be made by tank 
car or transport truck. 
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A —Shell benzene producing refineries’ 


Shell’s production and storage points are strategically located to facilitate supply of 
high purity benzene (see map above ). All Shell’s benzene-producing refineries are on 


major waterways. Inland locations make possible delivery by tank car, truck or barge. 


Wherever the demand justifies, Shell’s 
enormous nationwide storage facilities 
(see map) can be used for benzene. 
Strategically located across the country, 
these facilities make Shell benzene 
potentially available on a local basis. 


Shell benzene is Thiophene-free 


Manufacturers choose Shell benzene 
when quality must be consistently 
high. It is Thiophene-free. 

For full facts about Shell benzene, 
contact your Shell Industrial Products 
Representative. Or write: Shell Oil 


Company, 50 West 50th Street, New 
York 20, New York. 
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A Bulletin from Shell 


—where 1997 scientists are working 
to provide better products for industry 
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The U.S. ammonia market is softer than is generally admitted 
and the $92/ton posted price ($74/ton in the West) is “fiction,” according 
to a West Coast ammonia expert. Anyone, he says, at least in the West, 
can make a deal for $70 or less and, in fact, some marketers are letting 
ammonia go at a “ridiculously low” $60/ton; these sacrifice sellers, he 


adds, are resigned to making profits through ventures other than ammonia 
selling. 





This spokesman for a leading ammonia producer also blasts 
recent reports that the country’s ammonia business was in good shape last 
season. He contends that Midwestern plants were not running at full 
capacity, as claimed, except for a brief period during the height of the 
season, when inventories were depleted. He predicts an intensified scramble 
for ammonia business in the Midwest when several new plants and expan- 
sions go onstream. 


Continuing happy-talk about the status of the ammonia business 
is decried by the Western ammonia marketer. He says it encourages new 
firms to enter the already capacity-heavy industry. On the other hand, 
more optimistic observers indict the “purveyors of gloom who only want 
to discourage potential competitors with dire predictions,” which, it’s 
implied, are deliberately overblown. 





Those who believe the ammonia outlook is less than bright 
are caught on the horns of a dilemma. Should they frankly warn potential 
newcomers—for their own good as well as the industry’s—that oppressive 
overcapacity is in the making when such notice obviously puts ammonia 
buyers into a better price-bargaining position? Or is it better to minimize 
the market softness and foster a better bargaining climate for the producer 
—and run the risk of encouraging rash building of new capacity? 





It’s hard to believe that established ammonia producers are in 
fundamental disagreement about the supply-demand situation. Hence, 
observers say the industry should endeavor to clear the air of confusion, 
which only frustrates efforts to get ammonia into a reasonable supply- 
demand balance on a long-term basis. 


U.S. o-xylene exporters may have to battle harder for Japanese 
markets. Although there is no official comment yet, there’s trade talk that 
Richfield Oil may soon try to pry some Japanese business away from 
Oronite and Sinclair by substantially lowering the price of its o-xylene— 
possibly to $93/ton f.o.b. Los Angeles. 





Oronite is believed to have a three-year contract to supply 
Japanese phthalic anhydride producers with about 30,000 tons/year of 
o-xylene. Price is thought to be $107.50/ton f.0.b. Richmond, Calif. Sin- 
clair reportedly sells o-xylene in Japan at the same price. 
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Japanese phthalic producers who buy U.S.-made o-xylene in 
large quantities are apparently running into rough phthalic marketing 
problems. Reason: domestic and export phthalic business isn’t keeping 
pace with increasing worldwide productive capacity. 





Japanese sources indicate that only part of the o-xylene obtained 
from the U.S. is now being used. It seems clear that the Japanese would 
jump at a chance to buy cheaper o-xylene to permit a cut in phthalic 
prices. Thus entry of Richfield into the Japanese market would almost 
certainly bring about breaks in o-xylene and phthalic prices in Japan. 





And U.S. o-xylene producers seem to be heading for trouble 
at home too. Total o-xylene capacity of eight producers will climb to about 
550 million Ibs./year by the end of ’°61 (CW Report, Dec. 10, 60). But 
market analysts are hard put to figure where all the potential output 
would go—aside from such obvious outlets as California Chemical’s cap- 


tive needs in manufacture of phthalic anhyride (CW Market Newsletter, 
Oct. 14). 








Producers say o-xylene sales were relatively good during the 
recent naphthalene shortage—but these sales may shrink as more petro- 
leum-derived naphthalene becomes available. Moreover, there are expec- 
tations of a price cut on naphthalene, which would make it still more 
difficult for o-xylene to compete for phthalic markets. Only real hope 
o-xylene producers hold for making inroads into phthalic production 
appears to be a development in phthalic technology that would significantly 
increase yields from o-xylene. (Scientific Design offers a catalyst that re- 
portedly achieves improved yields.) 


The continuing skid of phthalic anhydride prices underscores 
the o-xylene dilemma. Last week Allied slashed another 242¢/lb. off 
phthalic tabs, bringing carload prices to 15.5¢/lb. in bags and 15¢/lb. 
for molten material. The cut follows a 2¢/lb. reduction by American 
Cyanamid in midsummer and confirms predictions at that time that 
phthalic would drop to 15¢/lb. this year (CW Market Newsletter, Aug. 
26). 



























Significantly, Allied’s explanation for the phthalic cut was keyed 
to “anticipation” of low-priced petroleum-derived naphthalene and dis- 
continued use of higher-priced imported and U.S.-made coal-tar naphtha- 
lenes. 





Other phthalic producers—notably American Cyanamid and 
Monsanto—promptly posted competitive reductions. With the industry 
pattern thus firmed, the next question is, of course, whether phthalate 
ester tabs will also be revised downward in the near future. 












Shortly after the midsummer phthalic anhydride price cut went 
into effect, Carbide and Monsanto did some fast price shuffling, settled 
on cuts ranging from “%¢ to 14%2¢/lb. on various esters (CW Market 
Newsletter, Sept. 2). A similar round of cuts now would not be surprising. 





from Texaco... 


99.6% PURE 
CUMENE 


This unusually pure cumene can help you 
reduce manufacturing costs, increase 
production and enable you to improve 
product quality. The uniform purity of 
Texaco cumene is typical of the high quality 
standards set for all the members of Texaco’s 
growing family of petrochemicals. 


Service is another reason you'll like using 
Texaco petrochemicals. Whether you want 
one product or many . . . gallons or tankcar 
lots . . . your orders receive prompt 
attention. And if you have a technical 
problem—tell us about it. Chances are our 
petrochemical research has already solved it. 
Texaco Inc., Petrochemical Sales Division, 
332 South Michigan Ave., Chicago 4, IIl., 

or 135 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N.Y. 


TEXACO 


TEXACO 


® PETROCHEMICALS 


AQUA AMMONIA, ANHYDROUS AMMONIA, NITROGEN SOLUTIONS, 
DIISOBUTYLENE, CUMENE, ODORLESS MINERAL SPIRITS, 
NAPHTHENIC ACID, PROPYLENE TETRAMER, BENZENE, 
TOLUENE, NAPHTHALENE, RUST INHIBITORS, 

LUBE OIL AND FUEL ADDITIVES 
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ETHYL ALCOHOL - ETHYL ACETATE - BUTYL ALCOHOL - BUTYL CHLORIDE 

BUTYL ACETATE + ACETONE - ACETALDEHYDE + ACETIC ACID - AMYL ACETATE 

REFINED FUSEL OIL + ISOAMYL ALCOHOL + PROPRIETARY SOLVENT 
THERMICE BRAND OF CO, (GAS, LIQUID, SOLID) 





iw Oe Ff 78 OCP 2: es eS Ue 
1429 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 2, Pa. 


PHILADELPHIA—LOCUST 4-1400 * NEW YORK—OXFORD 5-4160 * BOSTON— 
HOMESTEAD 9-0022 * CHICAGO—RANDOLPH 6-1557-8-9* ST. LOUIS—PROSPECT 
6-0858 * NEW ORLEANS—FILMORE 7-1486 * LOS ANGELES—HUBBARD 3-6430 
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IMPROVE FLAVOR AT RETORT TEMPERATURES 
WITH STABILIZED HVP-PROZATE 


If you process meats, soups or other canned goods that 
are subjected to high retort temperatures, look to HVP- 
Prozate for heat-stable flavor. 

Prozate® is a hydrolyzed vegetable protein flavoring 
agent that has been specially stabilized to withstand 
high temperatures. It is derived from plant protein and 
imparts either a rich, meaty flavor or a pleasant back- 


ground flavor, depending on concentration. Prozate is 
easy to use, can be quickly incorporated into your pres- 
ent formula, and a little goes a long way. 

In addition to HVP-Prozate, Hercules offers a full line 
of other HVP® products tailored to meet the specialized 
needs of the food industry. For details about Prozate and 
a sample of it—or for technical help—write to Hercules. 


HERCULES POWDER COMPANY 


Cellulose & Protein Products Department + Hercules Tower, 910 Market Street, Wilmington 99, Delaware 
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MARKETS 


Fluorocarbon Capacity Climbs, But Demand Is Climbing Faster 





DEMAND 
CAPACITY 














Can Demand Finally Close the Gap? 


A new wave of fluorocarbon plant 
construction—e.g., Kaiser Aluminum 
& Chemical’s soon-to-be-built 25-mil- 
lion-lbs./ year unit at Gramercy, La.— 
raises an old question for this industry: 
Can demand catch capacity? There’s 


no clear “yes”’—but the supply- 
demand gap is now definitely clos- 
ing. 

Kaiser’s plans include the establish- 
ment of brand-new distribution and 
technical service organizations to 
match those of the companies already 
in the highly competitive fluorocarbons 
market. Meanwhile, Du Pont tells of 
15-million-lbs./ year expansion of its 
Deepwater, N. J., operation, and Al- 
lied has completed a new, 35-million- 
lbs./ year unit at Elizabeth, N.J. 

But while these three plants add 


75 million lbs. of new capacity to the 
already bulging supply, demand for 
the versatile fluorocarbons is swelling 
even faster. The serious oversupply 
of ’58 has largely been removed and 
the gap between supply and demand 
will narrow during the next five years 
—barring any further capacity build- 
up. 

This is how the supply-demand pic- 
ture has changed: In ’58 fluorocarbon 
production capacity was 460 million 
lbs./year—more than double demand 
of only 220 million Ibs. By the end 
of this year, however, capacity will 
exceed demand by only about 175 
million lbs. And by ’66 demand will 
probably spurt to about 415 million 
lbs./ year—within 120 million Ibs. of 
the total in-place capacity. 


Spray Market: Nonfood aerosol 
propellants, which represent over 55% 
of the total demand for fluorocarbons 
are the major prop to fluorocarbons’ 
growth curve. During this year de- 
mand for nonfood aerosols will likely 
total about 770 million units, com- 
pared with 485 million in °58 and 99 
million in ’52. This pushes the use of 
fluorocarbons by the aerosol industry 
from 128 million lbs./year (’58) to 
185 million (61). 

And the aerosol market is still grow- 
ing fast. Market researchers are es- 
timating that nonfood aerosol require- 
ments will pass the 1-billion-units/- 
year mark before °66. In addition 
fluorocarbons recently won a major 
victory in food applications. A few 
weeks ago the Food & Drug Admin- 
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istration approved the use of Du 
Pont’s Freon C318 as a propellant in 
aerosol food containers. Pressurized 
food products are already big busi- 
ness. 

The food aerosol output will likely 
be 100 million units or more this year, 
and the outlook is for good growth. 
Although the fluorinated products 
are vying with several other products 
—e.g., carbon dioxide, nitrous oxide 
butane, methylene chloride, nitrogen 
—for a share of the total aerosol mar- 
ket, they are the preferred products. 
They should be able to hold 70-80% 
of the nonfood aerosol market, and 
now that C318 has approval, they 
should make substantial inroads in 
food aerosol applications. Outlook: de- 
mand for fluorocarbons in aerosol ap- 
plications will probably advance to 
about 250 million Ibs. by *66—a 65- 
million-lbs./ year gain over °61’s esti- 
mated 185 million Ibs. 

No Cold Reception: Refrigeration 
and air conditioning represent the 
second most important application for 
these fluorinated chemicals. Although 
growing, this use is not keeping pace 
with the aerosol segment. By the end 
of this year total sales of fluorinated 
chemicals to equipment manufactur- 
ers and wholesalers for refrigeration 
and air conditioning applications will 
probably reach 100 million Ibs. This 
would be a 20-million-lbs. gain over 
"58’s 80 million Ibs., but only a 7.5% /- 
year increase. A further slowdown 
is expected during the immediate fu- 
ture, since there has been relatively 
slight growth in commercial and in- 
dustrial refrigeration. Commercial re- 
frigeration and air conditioning rep- 
resent about 60% of the total fluoro- 
carbon refrigerant market. Industrial 
uses take about 25% and residential 
15%. 

Commercial and industrial air-con- 
ditioner and refrigerator installation 
boomed between °54 and °57, but 
since then the market has rapidly ap- 
proached maturity. Right now, the 
replacement refrigerant market is im- 
portant, but little more than slow 
growth is expected. Also the residen- 
tial market is far from promising. 
Residential refrigerator production 
has stabilized at about 3-3.5 million 
new units yearly and home air-con- 
ditioner sales have failed to come up 
to expectations. A bright spot is the 
auto air-conditioner market, which 
seems to be growing but not quite fast 
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enough to change the basic profile 
of the refrigerant market. Industry 
market observers forecast demand for 
about 115 million Ibs./year of re- 
frigerant fluorocarbons by °66. 

Resin Rise: Plastics, another impor- 
tant fluorocarbons outlet, has good 
growth potential. Right now the mar- 
ket is still small—about 10 million 
lbs./ year. And four products are vying 
for a slice of the business: Du Pont’s 
Teflon, Minnesota Mining and Manu- 
facturing’s Kel F, Allied’s Halon and 
Firestone’s Exon 461. 

Although the resins are still high- 
priced (e.g., $3.25/lb. for Teflon 1) 
they are being used in numerous spe- 
cialty applications where their unique 
properties outweigh their high price 
tags. But as markets expand, many 
industry men say, cost of the resins 
will drop. 


Fluorocarbon Producers 


(million pounds/year estimated) 





Plants Capacity 





Du Pont 265 
Antioch, Calif. 
Louisville, Ky. 
Deepwater, N.J.* 
East Chicago, Ind. 
Allied Chemical 
Danville, Ill. 
Baton Rouge, La. 
Elizabeth, N.J. 


Union Carbide 
Institute, W. Va. 


Pennsalt Chemica's 
Calvert City, Ky. 





Kaiser Aluminum & Chemical 
Gramercy, La.t 





Total 





ss es « And End-Uses 


million pounds/year 








Aerosols 





Refrigerants 





Plastics 20 





Misc. and Exports 5 30 





Totals 220 320 415 





* incremental expansion under construction. 
+ Plant under construction. 


By °66 demand is expected to at 
least double, to about 20 million Ibs./- 
year—but this may be a very con- 
servative estimate. 

Other Uses: Exports and numerous 
miscellaneous applications have quad- 
rupled since °58. This year about 12 
million lbs. will be shipped overseas 
and 13 million Ibs. will go into a raft 
of various uses. 

Brightest prospect for fluorocarbons 
in the miscellaneous category: use as 
a blowing agent for rigid urethane 
foam manufacture. Foam appears to 
be on the brink of fast market growth 
—output will probably reach the 100- 
million-Ibs./ year level by 65. Fluoro- 
carbons seem likely to be the favored 
blowing agent. At the same time, 
exports are expected to drop off and 
counter the gains made in urethane 
foam manufacture. Over-all, miscel- 
laneous uses and exports combined 
may iotal 30 million Ibs./ year by °66 
—a 5-million-lbs. gain over °61’s 25 
million Ibs. 

Supply: There are now five U.S. 
producers of fluorocarbons at nine lo- 
cations (see table, left). Total com- 
bined capacity is about 495 million 
Ibs./ year. 

The major producer is Du Pont 
with plants at Antioch, Calif., Louis- 
ville, Ky., Deepwater, N.J., and East 
Chicago, Ind. Allied ranks second with 
a total output potential of about 135 
million Ibs./ year at plants in Danville, 
Ill., Baton Rouge, La., and Elizabeth, 
N.J. 

Carbide (50-million-lbs./year ca- 
pacity at Institute, W. Va.) and Penn- 
salt (60 million Ibs./year at Calvert 
City, Ky.) are the relative newcom- 
ers. 

Before the end of next year 
Kaiser’s 25-million-lbs./year plant 
should be completed. And at about 
the same time (before the end of ’62), 
Du Pont will complete its Deepwater 
plant’s expansion, bringing U.S. ca- 
pacity up to at least 535 million 
Ibs./ year. 

Although these expansions are siz- 
able, fluorocarbon markets are grow- 
ing fast. The supply-demand profile 
has consistently improved during 
the past several years (see chart, 
p. 87) and the gap is expected to 
continue narrowing. Big question now: 
Will the generally attractive picture 
bring in other producers—and thus 
reverse a general trend toward mar- 
ket improvement? 























trailer b eceiving 
of FMC Phospheric Acid, you're Guiting, 
ne last step in one of the chemical industry's most careful 
quality control programs. 
As a result of the extra care we take, you receive 
consistently pure, water-white phosphoric acid. 


Fully integrated production starts with elemental 


phosphorus from our modern electric furnaces and quality 
is never out of our own close control right up to 
delivery. Our private fleet of tank trailers are used only 

for phosphoric. Other types of packaging .. . and we 


offer a wide choice for your convenience .. . are of stainless 
steel or specially lined to prevent contamination. 


We'll gladly quote on your needs for phosphoric acid alone 
or in combination with any of our long line of phosphates. 
PHOSPHORIC ACID 75% and 80% Food and Commercial Grades 85% NF. 


SODIUM PHOSPHATES Hexaphos® Sodaphos® Brands of Sodium Glassy Phosphate Disodium Phosphate Trisodium Phosphate Monohydrate Trisodium Phosphate Hemihydrate 
Monosodium Phosphate Trisodium Phosphate Anhydrous Sodium Acid Pyrophosphate Sodium Tripolyphosphate Tetrasodium Pyrophosphate Anhydrous Tetrasodium Pyrophosphate Crystals 


IM PHOSPHATES Dipotassium Phosphate Potassium Tripolyphosphate Monopotassium Phosphate Tripotassium Phosphate Tetrapotassium Pyrophosphate 
Garataneaiee Pyrophosphate 60% Aqueous Solution 


CDE { ted Dry Bleach 


MINERAL PRODUCTS DIVISION 


CORPORATION 161 E. 42nd Street, New York 17 
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A LEADER IN THE SOLVENTS FIELD! 














| ° 
Strike Up the band eee the versatility, uniformity, and dependa- 


bility of Esso solvents have made them a leader in the field. Applicable in chemical processing, and 
in the formulation of surface coatings and plastics, Esso solvents help assure you of uniformly 
high-quality end products. They are delivered fresh from conveniently located storage terminals. 
Technical assistance from Esso Sales Service Laboratories, backed by the world’s leading research 
laboratories, is yours for the asking. Call your Esso Representative or write to us at 15 West 51st 
Street, New York 19, New York. (And tell ’em Nosey sent you!)// Nod ey 


HUMBLE OIL & REFINING COMPANY essola, 
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At Claymont, Del., Phoenix Steel 
Corp. is adding $5-million facilities to 
broaden its range of specialty steel 
products. The move underscores the 
growing trend among steelmakers to 
broaden product lines and tailor steels 
to fit individual customer needs. For 
the chemical industry, it means poten- 
tial cost savings—and a challenge to 
traditional steel designing and buying 
habits. 

Says Stanislaus Jazwinski (pictures), 
Phoenix Steel’s director of research, 
“Traditionally, steel for process equip- 
ment has been selected by the chemi- 
cal company’s design group, which 
picked the most nearly suitable grade 
from standard tables listing steel prop- 
erties. If a certain steel wasn’t suit- 
able for a specific application, the 
engineer would move up to the next 
most expensive grade. Today, the only 
economical way to design equipment 
is to set up the exact service condi- 
tions desired, then work with the steel 
producer to obtain a steel tailored to 
fit the service conditions.” 

For example, Phoenix recently fol- 
lowed the tailoring procedure in work- 
ing with Phillips Petroleum. Jointly, 
the firms came up with a steel formu- 
lation that helped enable barge ship- 
ment of anhydrous ammonia and 
propane under refrigeration at atmos- 
pheric pressure—conditions that Phil- 
lips’ management felt would be more 
economical than the usual high-pres- 
sure conditions. 

However, the economics of build- 
ing refrigerated barges would have 
been questionable if one of the con- 
ventional, more-expensive alloy steels 
had been used in meeting stringent 
Coast Guard safety requirements for 
steel ductility at low temperature 
(—40 F). Phillips suggested a less ex- 
pensive carbon steel formulation, 
which Phoenix modified by adjusting 
carbon-manganese content. 

According to J. A. Sisto, Phoenix 
president, it was the first carbon or 
carbon-manganese steel ever produced 
by a U.S. steelmaker to meet the 
Coast Guard standards. And the cost 
of the steel was less than $200/ton, 
compared with $400/ton for conven- 
tional alloy steel with the same low- 
temperature performance. 


Sold on Special Steels 


In an earlier venture in special 
steels for use at low temperatures, 
Lukens Steel helped members of the 
Independent Oxygen Manufacturers’ 
Assn. save on construction costs. It 
pioneered the use of “nine nickel” 
(9% nickel) steel for storage tanks at 
the plant of IOMA member Big Three 
Welding Supply (CW, Nov. 7, ’59, p. 
43). 

‘Fourth Dimension’: J. A. Gilligan, 
structures engineer at U.S. Steel, calls 
the use of a broader range of special 
steels the “fourth dimension” in de- 
sign—“the selection of the most satis- 
factory and economical type and 
grade of material to perform the re- 
quired function,” in addition to the 
geometrical considerations. 

George Sands, manager of second- 
ary market development for Union 
Carbide Metals, says that all com- 
panies today are weight- and cost- 
conscious in steel selection. This is 
partly a result of emphasis on the 
strength-to-weight ratio (i.e., greater 
strength permitting lighter-weight, 
lower-cost-per-pound construction) of 
metals for missile development. But 
special steels have been gaining favor 
for many years, says Sands. 

Armco Steel Corp. was probably 
the first major steel producer to em- 
phasize special steels (in the °30s). 
Since then the pace has quickened, 
and most steel companies’ special steel 
lines are growing. For example, while 
3.5% nickel steel was the only alloy 
steel generally available in structural 
quality before ’30, today International 
Nickel is talking of a series of low- 
alloy, high-strength steels (CW, June 
4,60, p. 79). U.S. Steel is developing 
a number of high-strength steels. And 
many companies — e.g., National 
Steel’s Great Lakes Steel Corp. divi- 
sion—have been pushing the develop- 
ment and use of columbium steels for 
increased strength, corrosion resist- 
ance and toughness (CW, Oct. 14, p. 
101). 

Says John Faunce, Jr., Lukens’ di- 
rector of marketing and commercial 
development, “There has been such an 
increase in the number of commer- 
cially available steels, we feel that 
getting our customers to use the prop- 
er standard grade is a bigger problem 
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Phoenix Steel's Jazwinski: ‘Steel, 
chemical firms must work together.’ 




































































































f ~“ 
‘It is no longer enough to emphasize 
only the strength-to-weight ratio.’ 























































































“ 
‘Low-carbon steels nave received tne 
least development attention.’ 









ioxide 


sulfur d 


People are the real difference between 
products .. . especially products like 
SULFUR DIOXIDE. For 45 years Ansul has 
been manufacturing Liquid Sulfur Dioxide of 
reagent grade purity and providing American 
industry with technical consultation in its 
use. Available in tank car quantities, Ansul 
Sulfur Dioxide finds a variety of uses, 
including: acidifying and/or neutralizing 
agents, bleach, solvent, anti-oxident, 
anti-chlor, bacteriostatic and fungistatic, 
fumigant, polymerizing agent. For samples, 
our latest technical bulletins or problem-solving 
consultation please write ANSUL CHEMICAL 
COMPANY, MARINETTE, WISCONSIN. 


PROPERTY DATA 

MOLECULAR WEIGHT . . . 64.06 
SPECIFIC GRAVITY 

Liquid: Water =1 @ 0°C (32°F)... 1.434 
Gas: Air=1 @ 0°C £760 mm... 2.2636 
MELTING POINT . .(—103.9°F)..—75.5°C 
BOILING POINT .. .(14°F)...—10.0°C 
REFRACTIVE INDEX 

Liquid: (1.C.T. 1,107). .20°/D(68°F).. 1.410 
Gas: (Mellor, J. W. Vol. X, 197)...n15°/D 
(59°F) . . . 1.000686 


MARINETTE, WISCONSIN @ INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS % REFRIGERATION PRODUCTS @ FIRE FIGHTING EQUIPMENT 


ANSUL CHEMICAL COMPANY, 
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than custom-tailoring steels.” 

New Ratios: Phoenix Steel’s Jaz- 
winski contends that the complexities 
of economic selection of steel make 
the job a joint responsibility of the 
chemical and steel industries. “It is no 
longer enough to emphasize only 
strength-to-weight ratio,” he says. 
“For low-temperature process applica- 
tions, impact strength vs. cost and 
ductility vs. cost are extremely impor- 
tant factors. For high-temperature 
process applications, those factors, 
plus tensile strength vs. cost, are 
equally important. And there is still 
much to be done in proper selection 
of steels for corrosion resistance vs. 
cost,” Jazwinski says. 

Carbide Metals’ Sands adds that the 
complexity within each area —e.g., 
corrosion resistance—is a major prob- 
lem. “It is not merely a question of 
whether a material rusts, but rather 
one of analyzing the character of the 
rust.” 

Jazwinski points out these effects 
that alloying elements can have on 
oxidation at high temperatures: mo- 
lybdenum causes porous, sponge-like 
oxidation and catastrophic failure; co- 
lumbium alloying results in a less 
porous structure; tungsten alloying re- 
sults in only surface oxidation. 

For high-temperature impact 
strength, designers sometimes consider 
the use of boron-alloyed steels. “But 
some designers don’t realize that tita- 
nium is also needed in boron steels 
to form an intermetallic compound 
that gives the steel impact strength,” 
says Jazwinski. 

Improved Techniques: Steelmaking 
procedures can also have a major ef- 
fect on impact strength. “There is 
commonly a wide variation in impact 
strength within a single heat of steel, 
caused by interstitials — particularly 
the dispersed oxides in minute quanti- 
ties around the grain,” says Jazwinski. 
He looks to vacuum pouring and cast- 
ing for obtaining more uniform heats, 
eliminating small amounts of impuri- 
ties (oxygen, nitrogen, hydrogen, etc.) 
that aren’t detected by normal chemi- 
cal analysis but that cause wide varia- 
tion in properties within the heat. 

Conventional heat-treatment tech- 
niques — e.g., quenching and temper- 
ing — are being improved to change 
dislocation of the steel lattice struc- 
ture. This work is aimed at pushing 
yield strength (the point at which the 
steel is permanently deformed) closer 


to the tensile strength. For example, a 
typical carbon steel may have a ten- 
sile strength of 60,000 Ibs./sq.in., but 
have a yield strength, on which design 
calculations are based, of only about 
half that value. 

Until recently, most work in formu- 
lation improvement was with stainless 
steels — probably because the higher 
price that stainless brought could more 
readily absorb the research costs. But 
mild steel or low-carbon steel is most 
used in the chemical industry — and 
improvements in steelmaking now in 
progress enhance this steel’s potential 
for formulation improvement, says 
Jazwinski. 

How much improvement is possi- 
ble? “The theoretical tensile strength 
of low-carbon steel is about 2 million 
Ibs./sq.in., but we may get only a 
little more than 50,000 Ibs./sq.in. in 
ordinary plant production. While we'll 
never obtain the theoretical value in 
the plant, it gives an idea of the. im- 
provements that are needed,” "says 
Jazwinski 

rom the improvements that are al- 
ready being made, however, there is 
no question that the broadened range 
of special steels offers potential sav- 
ings in process equipment design. The 
responsibility for turning the potential 
into actual savings is a challenge to 
both the steel and chemical industries. 


EQUIPMENT 


Thickness Gauge: The Boeing Co. 
(Seattle 24) has given an exclusive 
license to Twin City Testing Corp. 
(Tonawanda, N. Y.) for the manufac- 
ture and sale in the U.S. and Canada 
of a lightweight, inexpensive electron- 
ic thickness gauge. The gauge uses 
beta-ray radiation to measure metal 
films and coatings of several thou- 
sandths to one 10-millionth-in. thick- 
ness. Twin City says the gauge is por- 
table, will be less expensive than 
industrial radiation gauges now on the 
market. 

* 

Cryogenic Piping: Linde Co., divi- 
sion of Union Carbide Corp. (270 
Park Ave., New York 17), is offering 
a new type of vacuum-insulated pip- 
ing for liquid hydrogen at —423 F, 
other liquefied gases in industrial cryo- 
genic applications. The pipe has an 
Invar steel (one-sixth the coefficient 
of expansion of stainless steel) fluid 
line enclosed in a lightweight stainless 
steel jacket. The space between the 





THE DIFFERENCE BETWEEN 


THIS 


“KARBATE” TYPE MV 
Jf ENTRAINMENT SEPARATOR 


VAPOR-LIQUID 





is a corrosion-resistant 


“KARBATE’ IMPERVIOUS GRAPHITE 


TYPE MV ENTRAINMENT SEPARATOR! 


The difference between no separator and an effi- 
cient ‘‘Karbate’’ entrainment separator on an 
evaporator is increased profit and reduced conden- 
sate contamination. A very small product loss in 
the overhead vapors from an evaporator —even “Karbate’ Entrainment 
when handling low cost chemicals—adds up to a Separator (Line Type) 
substantial amount in a year. View from downstream 

For example, a one percent loss of P.O;, valued end showing collector. 
at four cents a pound, is not considered unusual 
for a phosphoric acid evaporator. An evaporator 
operating 7,000 hours per year and handling three 
tons per hour of P.O; will lose roughly $16,800 
per year. A large part of this loss can be recovered i 
with a “Karbate” impervious graphite Type MV : “Karbate” Entrainment 
entrainment separator, paying-out the cost of 7 | Separator (Module 
this equipment — $4,000 including a lead lined Type) neces 
transition section or $2,500 with a rubber lined ' te di 
transition section — in a very short period. ‘nn side plates. 

In addition to low cost, ‘“Karbate’”’ impervious 
graphite Type MV entrainment separators offer 
these features: complete corrosion resistance... 
high operating efficiency...low pressure drop... 
simple construction—easily cleaned. For details, 
write for CATALOG SECTION S-6900. 


and ‘Union carsise are | NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY ga 


registered trade-marks CARBIDE 
for products of Division of Union Carbide Corporation, 270 Park Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 


IN CANADA: Union Carbide Canada Limited, Toronto 
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Youre ofl wet. 


SAF 


in a HAWS Emergency 
Drench Shower. 


Burning, corrosive, caustic 
contamination can inflict injuries 
more dangerous than blazing 
clothing! Contamination by 
acids, chemicals, volatile fuels, 
radioactive elements, etc., 

must be instantly countered by 
first aid. Immediate drenching 
with clear water is the first 
precaution against permanent 
injury. HAWS leads in 

design and production of 
Emergency Drench Showers! 
Ask for our complete catalog. 








Model 8590 
Multiple nozzle shower drenches 
victim from all angles. 


DRENCH SHOWERS 


Since 1909 


a product of HAWS DRINKING FAUCET COMPANY 1443 Fourth St., Berkeley 7 Calif 








SODIUM SULPHATE 


And want... 
Personalized serwice 
& pay: to call on... 


Hh Agise 


BERKSHIRE CHEMICALS, INC. 


630 Third Ave., New York 17, N.Y. Telephone: YUkon ‘aide 
CHICAGO: 1607 Howard St. @ SAN FRANCISCO: 275 Brannan St. 
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fluid line and jacket is filled with 
laminar wrapping of aluminum foil 
and glass fiber in alternate layers. The 
insulating space is factory sealed at 
high vacuum, said to provide main- 
tenance-free service for a minimum of 
10 years. The pipe is available in 40-ft. 
lengths. Fittings for 2- and 4-in. diam- 
eters are offered as off-the-shelf items; 
other sizes are offered on special 
order. A kit is provided for joint in- 
sulation. Stainless steel end stubs are 
used for joining by conventional Heli- 
arc welding. 
© 

Large-Valve Actuator: The Meter 
and Valve Division of Rockwell Man- 
ufacturing Co. (400 North Lexington 
Ave., Pittsburgh 8, Pa.) has a new 
actuator for operating large plug val- 
ves manually, electrically or pneuma- 
tically. The largest actuator will apply 
1.8 million in. lbs. of torque to the 
valve plug stem. The ball-bearing 
screw assembly, made by General 
Motors’ Saginaw Steering Gear Di- 
vision, is said to withstand 138,000 
Ibs. longitudinal load and has a mini- 
mum life of 15,000 cycles at operat- 
ing speeds to 110 rpm. 

* 

Glassed Pump: Goulds Pumps, Inc. 
(Seneca Falls, N.Y.) will introduce a 
new, small-capacity pump lined with 
glass, fused to metal, at this year’s 
Chemshow (Nov. 27-Dec. 1 in New 
York’s Coliseum). Open-type impel- 
ler is specially designed for glassing, 
has an extended hub that protects the 
stainless steel shaft from pumpage. 
With quench gland and bearing cool- 
ing chamber, liquids at temperatures 
to 350 F can be pumped. The pump 
is l-in. size, has 75-gpm. capacity. 

es 

Ball Valves: New ball valves and 
associated equipment are being offer- 
ed by three companies: 

F. J. Stokes Corp. (5500 Tabor Rd.., 
Philadelphia 20) has two new ball 
valves for vacuum systems—one, with 
top entry for in-line repairs without 
valve disconnection, the other with line 
entry at lower initial cost. Both 
valves are available in %- to 3-in. 
sizes in bronze and carbon and stain- 
less steels with flanged and screwed 
ends. 

Clayton Mark & Co. (1900 Demps- 
ter St., Evanston, Ill.) has a new ball 
valve with fire-safe properties for 
flow control of combustible materials. 
The valve has a Teflon seat that sub- 





A wide range of surface active agents and basic detergent chemicals for household and industrial uses is manufactured by 
Ultra Chemical Works, Inc.,in Paterson, N.J. Other Ultra — are located at Chicago, IIl., caters and Los Angeles, Calif. 


High-grade white oils, astndlasuent, petroleum sulfonates and microcrystalline waxes are manu- 
factured in the Petrolia, Pa., refinery of Witco’s subsidiary, Sonneborn Chemical and Refining 


Corporation. Other Sonneborn plants and facilities are located at Franklin, Pa., and Belleville, N.J. 


THE WITGO GROUP 


where quality products get their star 


Here are just a few glimpses of an organization on the move: , 


In these and the many other plants and laboratories of the Witco group strategically located around 
the country, a highly diversified line of quality chemicals is developed and manufactured to help 
industry meet growing demands for products that will perform easily, efficiently and economically. 
The Witco group is currently expanding its reseatch, manufacturing and marketing facilities both 
here and abroad to provide more useful products, faster shipments and increased technical service. 


@ Sonneborn Chemical and Refin- 
® ing Corporation—petroleum sul- 


** fonates, white oils, petrolatums, 
a microcrystalline waxes, lubri- 
cating oils and greases, solvents 


# and other petroleum specialties. Wy 
Textile chemicals and building- 
products specialties. 


_ Rubber Chemicals Division—carbon blacks, 
and anti-sunchecking waxes. 


° Pioneer Products Division—asphalts, mas- 
tics, adhesives, and sealers. 


Tar Products Division—naphthalene, creo- 
sote oil, tar acids, tars and pitches. 


Ultra Chemical Works, 
@ inc.— Alkyl aryl sulfon- 
® ates, amine condensates, 


xylene and toluene sul- 


fonates and other basic 
surface active agents. 


VJ 


Phthalic Labyariee of 
unsurpassed purity and 
uniformity for the paint, 
plastics, dye and other 
major industries is man- 
ufactured at this new 
Witco facility in Chicago. 


Organic Chemicals 
@ Division— metallic stea- 
© rates, paint driers, ure- 
thane resins, phthalic 
anhydride, emulsifiers 
for agriculture, food 
andchemical specialties. 


Y Witco Chemical Company, Ltd.—synthetic and nat- 


ENGLAND 


iary chemicals. 


ural rubber latices, dispersions, adhesives and auxil- 


Soden Chemicals Division of Witco Chemical Com- 
Og" pany, Canada, Ltd.—metallic stearates and industrial 


chemicals. 


eWITCO CHEMICAL COMPANY, INC. 
(nae. NY. 
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Inc. 
CO., INC. Agency—E. M. Freystadt Assoc., Inc. 


JOHNS-MANVILLE CORP. Agency—Cunningham & Walsh, 


LUMMUS CO. Agency—G. M. Basford Co. 


ALLIED CHEMICAL CORP., GENERAL CHEMICAL DIV. Agency—Kastor, 


Hilton, Chesley, Clifford & Atherton, Inc. 4th cover METAL HYDRIDES, INC. Agency—Creamer-Trowbridge & Case, Inc. 


AMERICAN MINERAL SPIRITS CO. Agency—Leo Burnett Co., Inc. MISSISSIPPI LIME CO. Agency—Ridgeway Hirsch Adv., Co. 


AMERICAN OIL CO. Agency—D’Arcy Advertising Co NATIONAL CARBON CO., DIV. OF UNION CARBIDE CORP. Agency—J. 


Mathes, Inc. 
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AMOCO CHEMICALS CORP. Agency—D’Arcy Advertising Co 


NATIONAL STARCH & CHEMICAL CORP. Agency—G. M. Basford Co. 


ANSUL CHEMICAL CO. Agency-—Brad Sebstad, In 
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EASTMAN CHEMICAL PRODUCTS, INC. Agency—Fred Wittner Co RHODIA, INC. Agency—Sudier & Hennessey, 
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ENJAY CHEMICAL CO., DIV. OF HUMBLE OIL & REFINING CO. Agency— 


‘e SHAWINIGAN RESINS CORP. Agency—Wilson, Haight & Welch, Inc 
McCann-Erickson, Inc 
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Erickson, Inc SPENCER CHEMICAL CO. Agency—Bruce B. Brewer & Co 
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SPROUT, WALDRON & CO., INC. Agency—Charles E. Williams, Advertising 


FOXBORO COMPANY Agency—Noyes & Company, 


Inc 


STAUFFER CHEMICAL CO. Agency—Adams & Keyes, Inc. 


GENERAL AMERICAN TRANSPORTATION CORP. Agency—Edward H. Weiss 


& Co STEPAN CHEMICAL CO. Agency—Frank C. Nahser, Inc. 


GIRDLER CORP. Agency—Strauchen & McKim, Inc STONE & WEBSTER ENGINEERING CORP. Agency—Harold Cabot & Co., In 


GOODRICH-GULF CHEMICALS, INC. Agency—The Griswold-Eshleman Co TEXACO., INC. Agency—G. M. Basford Co 


GULF OIL CORP. Agency—Ketchum, MacLeod & Grove UNION CARBIDE CHEMICALS CO., DIV. OF UNION CARBIDE CORP. 


Agency—J. M. Mathes, Inc. 


Inc 3rd cover 


HARSHAW CHEMICAL CO. ; 1 
UNION CARBIDE PLASTICS CO., 
Agency—J. M. Mathes, Inc. 


DIV. OF UNION CARBIDE CORP. 


HAWS DRINKING FAUCET CO. Agency—Pacific Advertising Staff 94 


HERCULES POWDER CO. Agency—Fuller & Smith & Ross, Inc 86 VITRO CHEMICAL CO., DIV. OF VITRO CORP. OF AMERICA Agency—Sam 


J. Gallay Adv. 
HEYDEN CHEMICAL DIV., HEYDEN NEWPORT CHEMICAL CORP. Agency 
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limes under fire conditions. No residue 
is left in the valve cavity, permitting 
the floating ball to shift against the 
chamfer, forming a metal-to-metal 
seal that: will withstand 1,000 psi. 
without leaking. Sizes: % to 2 in. 

Hills-McCanna’s (400 Maple Ave., 
Carpentersville, Ill.) McCannaseal top- 
entry ball valves are now available 
with electric operators for remote 
flow-control applications. Operators 
are of weather- and explosionproof 
construction, have stainless steel out- 
put shafts, aluminum housings and 
hardened steel gear trains. Cycle 
time to fully open or close is 5 to 
12 seconds. Valves are available in 
l- to 8-in. sizes for pressures to 720 
psi. and temperatures to 1000 F. Op- 
erators can be bought separately, bolt- 
ed directly to the bonnet of valves 
already in service. 

e 

Snubber: An intake snubber for 
positive-displacement blowers, recip- 
rocating compressors, gas and diesel 
engines is a new product of The Bur- 
gess-Maning Co. (9207 Sovereign 
Row, Dallas). Nonreactive, ported 
tubes attenuate noise, produce a 
smooth, quiet flow that prevents starv- 
ed cylinders. The snubbers are treat- 
ed to prevent rust formation. 

’ -_ 

Dolly: Pemko Manufacturing Co.’s 
(5755 Landregan St., Emeryville, 
Calif.) new dolly for moving cans, 
tubs and bins attaches to the bottom 
with a single screw setting. It is avail- 
able in two models, which can be 
adjusted to 16- and 23-in. diameter 
cans. 

e 

Welding Safety: Singer Glove Mfg. 
Co.’s (860 West Weed St., Chicago 
22) portable screens for  isolat- 
ing welding and cutting operations are 
now available with a fire extinguisher 
bracket that attaches at a point be- 
side the welder’s elbow. The bracket 
holds extinguishers up to 8-in. diam- 
eter. 

a 

High-Temperature Wire Cloth: A 
woven wire cloth of stainless steel al- 
loy NS-A286 that will withstand 
temperatures in the 600-1000 F 
range is a new product of the Reyn- 
olds Division of National-Standard 
Co. (Niles, Mich.). Tensile strengths 
as high as 198,000 psi. are typical. 
The wire cloth is offered in various 
meshes, wire sizes and weaves. 
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Published: each Saturday— closes 11 
days in advance. 


Rate—$3.00 per line (1.50 per line 
for position wanted ads), minimum $8 
lines. Allow 5 average words as line; 
Count on half line for box number. 


SELLING OPPORTUNITIES WANTED 





Private Label Suppliers—Exp d manufac- 
turers’ representative org: p lizing in 
private label consumer chemical specialiies desires 
to represent contract packagers, bulk (finished 
product) suppliers nationally, We contact direct 
sales organizations, manufacturing industries, and 
supermarket and discount chains. Reply in confi- 
pe Resume on request, RA-7701, 
eek. 








Chemical 





CONTRACT WORK WANTED 





Custom Grinding-Ultra Fine or Coarse-Specialty 
or Volume Blending and Grinding service on unit 
or contract basis. Complete COz installation for 
Nylon, Teflon and Heat Sensitive Materials. A 
Cramer Corp., 10881 S. Central Avenue, Box 682, 
Oak Lawn, Illinois. 





ADDRESS BOX NO. REPLIES TO: 
BOX NO. 


Classified Adv. of this Publication 
Send to Office nearest you. 
P.O. Box 12, New York 36, N. Y. 
645 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Ill. 
255 California St., San Francisco 11, Calif. 





PROFESSIONAL SERVICES 








Clark Microanalytical Laboratory—CH. N. S. 
Halogen, Fluorine, Oxygen, Alkoxyl, Alkimide, 
Acetyl, Terminal Methyl ete. oy, specialist in 
organic micrcchemical analysis. P.O. Box 17, 
Urbana, Ill, Empire 7-8406. 








POSITIONS VACANT 


SPECIAL SERVICES 








Technical Director: An important position for 
outstanding man with chemical background and 
weil-rounded knowledge of inse-ticides, fumigants 
and material used in pest control work to head 
service depariment of a large pest contro] company 
located in large eastern city. Im,ortant position 
for a man with experience, sales ability and capa- 
ble of handling service men and customers and 
possessing managerial ability. This is an unusual 
opportunity for the right man. Remuneration to 
meet expectations plus many fringe benefits. Must 
be available immediately, All replies strictly ¢ nfi- 
dential. Submit account of academic and profes- 
sional training, past employment, earnings, photo 
see sow pertinent facts to P-7520, Chemical 
eek. 





Chemists-Group Leader-Development. Require 
Ph.D, and/or equivalent with at least five years re- 
lated experience or the ejuivalent for planning, 
éstablishing, and supervising development program 
in aerosols, shampoos, ag) age or other hair prep- 
araticns. Responsible also for selecting equipment, 
conducting independent literature research, and 
overseeing work of chemists and_ technicians. 
Project Leader-Technical Service to Manufacturing 
and Production. Require BS Chemical Engineering, 
two years experience required. Liaison between 
Research and Development Laboratory and Manu- 
facturing, carrying out engineering and plant scale 
up for new products. Must develop or improve 
manufacturing procedures and facilities, conduct 
tests, run trials and assist in evaluation, interpre- 
tation, and reporting of results. Most satisfactory 
work conditions including liberal employee benefits. 
Kindly anply or send complete resume to: Em- 
ployee Relations Department, John H. Breck, Inc. 
115 Dwight Street, Springfield, Massachusetts. 





Progressive, technically-oriented company needs 
man with broad pulp and paper industry exper- 
ience to lead growth into specialty chemicals for 
that field. Formulating experience with wax emul- 
sions valuable. Location: Memphis. Salary: attrac- 
tive. Send resume to Branch anager, 
Technical Service and Development Department, 
Chapman Chemical Company, 416 Brooks Rd., 
Memphis 9, Tennessee. 





SELLING OPPORTUNITY AVAILABLE 





Salesman Wanted for major supplier of ceramic 
materials. Must have sme basic knowledge of 
Inorganic Chemistry and record of successful sell- 
img experience. Should be around 35, willing and 
able to travel. One territory on West Coast, one 
in Mid West. Write SW-7675, Chemical Week. 





POSITION WANTED 





Chemist-Petroleum Technologist, age 35, 8 years 

experience, seeks responsible position in market 

development with diversified chemicals manufac- 

ee. Write: “Technologist” Box 4805, Tulsa 14, 
‘ 


Limited in space or manpower? Tired of high 
R&D costs? Our confidential service by a top-flight 
staff working in a low-overhead area is ihe only way 
to obtain big-company results at reasonable cost. 
We specialize in CPI applications research and 
technical service; also handle fundamental studies, 
patent and market surveys. Established 1956. SS- 
7718, Chemical Week. 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 


European Chemical Co. has need for a consultant 
in Metal Chemicals. We demand process improve- 
ment new processes application know-how e c. Con- 
tact: Havas no. 217/598 Rue Vivienne 17 Paris 
(France) 








PLANTS & PROPERTIES 





For Sale or Lease-Expanded sales and production 
re juirements have made it necessary for Farnow, 
Inc. to move to a larger plant in New Jersey. Have 
for sale or lease approximately 32,000 square feet 
of land and buildings. All brick, completely 
sprinklered and fireproof buildings in a choice in- 
dustrial location in Long Island City, New York, 
with access to Railroad siding, subways, busses, 
Long Island and Penn. R.R. Only 6 minutes from 
Grand Central and 42nd Street area in Manhattan. 
Can be bought with or without direct fired stainless 
steel reactor vessels, tanks, cyclotherm high pres- 
sure steam boilers (no engineer required), inert 
as system, etc. Offices and 2 completely equipped 
aboratories fully air conditioned. rite or call— 
Farnow, Inc. 4-83 48th Avenue, Long Island 
City 1, N.Y. STillwell 6-1144. 





For Sale or Lease in Downtown Los Angeles— 
Close to all freeways. Six-story modern concrete 
and brick building. Contains three elevators. 
Pressety used as pharmaceutical supply house by 
one of the nation’s largest suppliers, For full par- 
ticulars write FS-7721, Chemical Week. 





EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 





Multi-million dollar chemical plant at North 
Little Rock, Ark, Stainless Steel & glass-lined 
equip. Send for detailed circular. Perry, 1415 N. 
6th St., Phila. 22, Pa. 





Pfaudier 1250 gal. blue-glass lined jacketed 
reactor, 72” x 72”, Agit. Perry, 1415, N. 6th St., 
Phila, 22, Pa. 





10,000 gal. T316 Stainless vert. tank, 12’x12’, 
3/16”, flat bottom, Nettco or drive & turbine 
agit, Perry, 1415 N. 6th St., Phila 22, Pa. 





165 a Titanium experimental autoclave, 1000 
Re P, horiz., (3) vert. Agit. Perry, 1415 N. 6th 
t., Phila. 22, Pa, 





SELLING OPPORTUNITIES WANTED 


CHEMICALS WANTED 





Sales Engineering Payentaatinn Specializing in 
the sale of mechanical equipment to the Petro- 
chemical industries along the Texas and Louisiana 
Gulf Coast, desires one or two additional accounts. 
Reply to RA-7569. Chemical Week. 


Surplus Wanted—-Chemicals, Pharmaceuticals 
Oils, Acids, Plasticizers, Resins, Dyes Solvents, 
Pigments, Etc. Chemical Service Corporation, 
pe Maa Street, New York 5, N.Y. HAnover 
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WEEKLY BUSINESS INDICATORS Latest Week Preceding Week Year Ago 
Chemical Week output index (1957=100) 126.0 125.9 124.8 


Chemical Week wholesale price index (1947=100) 109.4 109.4 107.5 
Stock price index (12 firms, Standard & Poor's) 53.0 53.76 45.03 
Steel ingot output (thousand tons) 2,071 2,102 1,579 
Electric power (million kilowatt-hours) 15,125 15,035 14,120 
Crude oil and condensate (daily av., thousand bbls.) 7,153 7,112 6,824 


EXPORTS IMPORTS 
(Figures in million dollars) Latest Month Preceding Month Latest Month Preceding Month Year Ago 
Chemicals, total 149.7 139.6 
Coal-tar products 18.4 13.3 
Industrial chemicals 23.5 25.9 
Medicinals and pharmaceuticals 25.0 22.0 
Fertilizers and materials 11.0 10.8 
Vegetable oils and fat (inedible) 6.3 5.9 





CHEMICAL CUSTOMERS CLOSE-UP 
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plop-drip-’n-slurp! 


No matter—petrochemicals master disasters 


Imagine relaxing when your toddler played or ate 
anywhere near your auto before petrochemicals! Not 
likely. Upholstery scuffed and stained on touch, glass 
smashed into smithereens, unpadded dashboards 
spelled danger. 0 Today's cars look and run better 
longer because of petrochemicals...in carefree latex 
paints ... in attractive polystyrene instrument 
clusters ...in permanent glycol antifreezes . .. 

in tougher synthetic tires. 1965 models will be 

even easier to care for, because twice as 

much petrochemicals will be used in them. 








In the automotive industry, as in many of today’s 
growth businesses, products from petrochemicals are 
proving their worth in beauty, economy, profitabil- 
ity. Gulf supplies the chemical industry with basic 
petrochemicals that make these new products pos- 
sible. See how Gulf can help your drive toward in- 

creased sales and earnings. Write our Sales Office, 
360 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
QUALITY PETROCHEMICALS TO BEGIN WITH 


Benzene - Cyclohexane- Ethylene: Sulfur+ Propylene 
Propylene Trimerand Tetramer:OxoAlicohols: Toluene 























For more efficient sulfations and 


Ssulfonations 


99.5% available SO; 


GENERAL CHEMICAL 


SULFA 


the stabilized sulfur trioxide 
that's backed by 710 years 
of application experience 


General Chemical SULFAN offers you 
many significant advantages—in use, in 
service, in supply. 

The unique form and properties of 
SULFAN—99.5% available SOs in easy- 
to-handle liquid form—enable you to 
step up operating efficiency, to run 
larger batch sizes, and to get more 
rapid through-put . . . often double in 
the same equipment. No spent acid 
disposal problems, either! 

You also get the benefits of General's 
10 years of experience with stabilized 
SO:, for all types of application. Our 
technical service specialists can really 


llied 
hemical 


show you where, when and how to cash 
in on SULFAN for your operation. 

A further and not inconsiderable ad- 
vantage you get with SULFAN is depend- 
ability of supply. As the only supplier 
of stabilized sulfur trioxide with mul- 
tiple producing locations, General 
Chemical can provide better service... 
assurance that your schedules can be 
met! 

Learn more about SULFAN now. A letter 
outlining your particular requirements 
will bring information of immediate 
practical value! Or mail coupon for free 
technical brochures. 


GENERAL CHEMICAL DIVISION 


40 Rector Street, New York 6, N.Y. 


Mail coupon now for free technical 
brochures on SULFAN! 


GENERAL CHEMICAL DIVISION 
Allied Chemical Corporation 
40 Rector Street, New York 6, N.Y. 


Please send free copies of ‘Reactions 
of Sulfur Trioxide,” and “Sulfan.” 


Name 
Title 
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Address 
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